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/.  David  Satlow,  shown  here  in  class,  points  out  faUaeies  in  teaching  bookkeeping  (page  IS}. 
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Every  essential  feature  engineered 

into  2  great  office  typewriters! 


SECRETARIAL 


—  for  foathor-light  touch  , .  .  effoiilost  spoed 
smooth  and  rosponsivo  action 


Secretaries  luve  it  bexause  it  f(et%  them  through 
the  busiest  days  in  a  brtxze.  Bosk'S 
appreciate  the  clean,  clear  "write."  Instant-Set 
Margins,  amazing  Page  Gage,  two  addc'd  keys 
( four  addc'd  characters )  and  many,  many 
ocher  features  spc'ed  up  the  work,  take  the  toil 
out  of  typing,  cut  down  on  re-writes.  The 
all-new  Smith-Camma  " Eighty -Kigfit’  has 
trverything! 


2*  THE  Smith-Corona  "Ciq^u,  -  £«|kir"  carbon-ribbon  typewriter 


—  a  *'writo"  oqualling  machinmt  costing 
hundrods  of  dollars  moro 


This  new  Carhon-Rihhon  gives  an  amazingly 
clean,  crisp,  print-perfect  quality  "write” 
for  executive  letters,  reports  and  special 
presentations.  Yet  the  cost  is  only  $-t()  more 
than  the  corresponding  "Eighty-Eight” 
Secretarial.  And  —  it’s  the  low  <o5t  answer  to 
preparing  cx)py  for  reprtxluction  by  offK-t, 
multilith,  and  other  rc'pruductk)n  processes. 
Here  is  a  truly  dual-purpose  typewriter  that 
solves  many  office  problems,  at  low  cost. 


ily  interchangc-d.  Every  stude-nt  should  be  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  these  two  great  office  typewriters. 


Smith -Corona  offers  you  two  great  office  typewriters. 
Each  is  the  all-new  Smith-C',oruna  "Eighty-Eight”  with 
its  advanced  construction,  design  and  efficiency,  speed 
and  touch.  The  Carbon-R$bh(m  has  all  the  advantages 
of  the  "Eighty-Eight"  plus  —  the  Cttr bon- Ribbon  "write" 
that  is  amazingly  crisp,  clean  and  print-perfect. 

Carbon  ribbon  and  fabric  ribbon  are  quickly  and  eas¬ 


Smith -Corona  Inc  Syracuse  1  N  Y  Other  factories  in 
Toronto,  Brussels  and  Johannesburg.  Makers  also  of  famous 
Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines  and 
Cash  Registers,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 
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fa  this  Adding  Machine  by  FRIDEN  —  m<d<er  of  the  fully  automatic 

Friden  Calculator^  The  Thinking  Machine  of  American  Business  — 


jyleAo  lOoto/iol.  (jUfltij  deii^ 


*  Friden  has  created  the  first  ad* 
ding  machine  to  fit  the  human 
hand  —  the  first  keyboard 
granted  a  patent  in  many  years 

*  And  for  the  first  time  on  an 
American  10*key  machine,  you 
can  see  exactly  what  you*re 
adding — keep  constant  visual 
check  on  work  accuracy 


— to  feel  how  every  finger  (of  either  hand )  fuliii 
natural,  easy  working  position ...  how  the 
plainly  labeled  control  keys  ppve  direct  **live**  re* 
sponre  .  .  .  how  Totals  and  Sub*totals  are  obtained 
instantly  by  depressing  bars,  without  space  strokes! 


•  .TttteM.  lootbto  UrLjotj  UoppBtsJ 

Actual  items  you  enter  on  keyboard  appear  in  this 
(Iheck  Window  before  they  are  printed  or  added. 
iNote,  too,  how  Clear  Signal  prints  automatically  on 
tape  %«rith  the  first  item  following  a  total... also  how 
True  Credit  Balance  prints  without  extra  motor 
operations  or  pre*setting! 


PRODUCTS  OF 


adding  on  the  new  Friden 
Adding  Machine  is  the  most  teachable 
and  efficient  way  of  adding.  Despite  great 
demand  from  business,  Friden  wants  to 
equip  your  school  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Ask  your  nearby  Friden  Man  to  bring  in 
a  demonstrator.  Friden  sales  and  service 
available  throughout  the  U.S.  and  world. 
PRIDEK  CALCCLATINC  MACIIIiME  CO.,  INC., 
San  lAsandro,  (California.  < 


THE  NATURAL  WAY  ADDING  MACHINE 


THE  AUTOMATIC  CALCULATOR 
THE  COMPUTYPER 

THE  ADD'PUNCH  MACHINE 
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Earlier  this  year,  McCraw- 

Hill  began,  in  its  business  maga¬ 
zines  and  in  key 
papers  thruughout 
of  edituriak  lu  ci 


VOLUME  35.  NUMBER  10 


i':ir<>iXi!itan  ne\%’S- 
tc  country,  a  series 
;  businessmen  to 
give  fiitancial  support  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  The  trend  toward 
support  of  colleges  and  universities 
through  scholarships  and  grants  from 
the  business  community  had  already 
gained  considerable  momentum  before 
this  series  began,  and  is  continuing. 
Because  we  believe  that  our  readers 
have  a  stake  in  this  program,  we  are 
reprinting  several  of  these  editorials, 
beginning  on  pages  4  and  5  of  this 
issue  and  resuming  in  the  fall. 

Iiuhvidual  reprints  of  the  editorials 
are  available,  without  cost,  from  the 
Promotion  Department,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  330  West  42 
Street,  New  York  36. 
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copy. 
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Teachine  the  “different”  key  stroking 
_ ^ _ electric  begins  in  your  classes 


With  th«  tr«nd  more  and  more  toward  electric  type¬ 
writers  in  business,  complete  familiarity  with  them 
should  be  gained  in  the  classroom. 

Otherwise,  the  girl  unfamiliar  with  the  new  Royal 
Electric  meets  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  business 
office.  Inevitably,  she’ll  be  slowed  down  at  first  as 
she  adjusts  her  heavier  manual  touch  to  the  light, 
relaxed  key  stroking  made  possible  by  the  new 
Royal  Electric. 

Ten  hours  of  instruction  are  recommended  for  a 
complete  transference  of  skill.  Notice  the  big  smile 


gSYAL 


STANDARD,  HECTRIC,  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS 
Roytype'll'  bwtitwftt 

Royal  Typawntar  Compaay,  DivUon  of  Royal  MrHaa  < 


of  approval  as  your  students  adapt  themselves  to 
the  touch.  You  and  your  students  will  soon  find  out 
how  much  easier,  faster  and  more  rewarding  it  is  to 
type  on  the  Royal  Electric. 

If  you  haven’t  already  seen  the  wonderful  new  Fioyal 
Electric  T ypewriter,  the  coupon  below  will  bring  a 
Royal  Representative  with  this  finest  of  electric 
typewriters.  No  obligation. 

CUP  COUPON 


Royal  Typaw^itor  Company 

School  Dapt.,  2  Pork  Avo.,  Now  York  1«,  N.  Y. 

(ientlemffn:  FIomim*  arrans**  for  a  d<*monatratwin 
of  the  new  Royal  Kleciric  in  my  claaaea  without 
obligation. 


N«ma 

School 

Cl*y— 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  •  FIRST  OF  A  SPECIAL  SERIES 


flNANOAL  AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Our  Colleges  and  Universities 
Face  Grave  Financial  Problems 


For  the  past  decade  the  nation’*  colleges 
anil  universities  have  been  caught  in  a 
deslriictive  financial  squeexe.  It  is  partic* 
iilarly  destructive  for  the  independent, 
privately  endowed  institutions.  Unless  ex* 
traordinary  measures  are  taken  to  relieve 
this  squeeze,  it  promises  to  become  pro* 
gressively  worse.  To  let  it  do  that  is  to 
court  a  national  disaster. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  editorials  devoted  to 
the  financial  plight  of  our  colleges  and  univer* 
sities.  ITiis  first  editorial  deals  with  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  problem,  present  and  potential.  The 
second  will  indicate  some  thiiigs  that  need  to 
l>e  dune  al>out  it,  and  particularly  what  Ameri* 
can  business  might  do. 

Enrollment  Soars,  Income  Lags 

In  broad  outline,  the  financial  problem  that 
afflicts  our  colleges  and  universities  is  simple. 
Tlie  demand  for  their  services  has  increased 
rapidly,  and  promises  to  keep  on  increasing 
even  more  rapidly.  At  the  same  time,  their  fi> 
nancial  capacity  to  provide  these  services  has 
lagged  behind,  primarily  because  of  price  in¬ 
flation. 


sity  enrollment  increased  from  approximately 
l*/3  million  to  2V3  million— about  75  per  cent. 
Over  the  same  period,  the  educational  income 
of  these  institutions,  measured  in  terms  of  its 
actual  purchasing  power,  increased  only  al>out 
64  per  cent.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  our 
colleges  and  universities  as  a  group  had,  on  the 
average,  ainiut  6  per  cent  less  to  spend  per 
student  than  they  had  at  the  lieginning.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  rapid  advance  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  had  made  a  good  college  or  university 
course  a  much  more  expensive  operation  than 
it  was  in  1940.  Since  1950,  the  latest  date  for 
which  comprehensive  figures  are  available,  the 
financial  squeeze  on  our  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  has  intensified,  largely  because  of  another 
wave  of  price  inflation  touched  off  by  tlie  Ko¬ 
rean  War. 

Among  the  colleges  and  universities,  the 
independent,  privately  endowed  institu* 
tions  are  particularly  hard  pressed.  In 
terms  of  actual  purchasing  power,  the  indepen-  • 
dent  liberal  arts  colleges  are  now  spending  at 
least  20  per  cent  less  per  student  than  they  spent 
in  1940.  Public  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
supported  out  of  tax  revenues,  have  managed 
to  increase  slif^tly  their  expenditure  per  stu¬ 
dent.  Otherwise,  the  financial  squeeze  on  higher 


Between  1940  and  1950,  college  and  univer-  education  as  a  whole  would  be  even  more  severe. 
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Why  Independent  Colleges  Are 
Hit  Hardest 

The  principal  reason  why  the  independent 
colleges  and  universities  are  so  hard  up  is  the 
shrinkage  in  their  income  from  endowments. 
These  endowments,  created  in  other  days  by 
gifts  of  generous  benefactors  to  help  pay  the 
expenses  of  higher  education,  have  l)een  hit  hard 
from  two  directions.  During  the  war  and  post¬ 
war  years,  the  tax  collector  took  so  large  a  part 
of  the  incomes  and  estates  of  wealthy  people 
that  this  source  of  endowments  has  l>een  greatly 
reduced.  Over  the  same  period  price  inflation 
cut  in  half  the  purchasing  power  of  the  income 
derived  from  existing  endowments.  In  1940  in¬ 
come  from  endowments  provided  26  per  cent 
of  the  total  income  of  the  independent  colleges 
and  universities.  By  19.50  it  provided  only  14 
per  cent.  The  figure  is  still  lower  today. 

The  hnancial  plight  of  the  independent 
colleges  and  universities  is  directly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  salary  status  of  their  teaching 
staffs.  In  mid-1952  a  national  sjrvey  showed 
that,  after  adjustment  for  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  the  salaries  of  those  holding  full  profes¬ 
sorial  rank  in  these  institutions  were  12  per  cent 
lower  than  they  were  in  1941-42’  Junior  teach¬ 
ers,  with  the  rank  of  instructor,  fared  somewhat 
lietter.  In  terms  of  actual  purchasing  power, 
their  salaries  declined  only  2  per  cent  over  the 
12-year  period,  largely  het^ause  there  is  more 
direct  competition  for  their  services  from  indus¬ 
try.  Over  the  same  perifwl,  the  real  wages  of 
industrial  workers  increased  55  per  cent. 


Time  Will  Not  Provide  a  Cure 

The  plight  of  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  which  is  shared  in  some  degree  hy 
all  parts  of  our  educational  system,  is  not 
one  that  can  he  left  to  time  for  a  cure.  On 
the  contrary,  the  financial  problems  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  will  be  intensified 
in  the  years  ahead  hy  the  pressure  of  rapidly 
increasing  enrollments.  Prestmt  prospects  indi- 
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cate  that  during  the  next  decade  college  and^ 
university  enrollment  will  increase  hy  alwut 
one-third,  or  from  214  million  to  over  3  milBon. 
The  problem  of  increased  enrollments  will  be¬ 
come  particularly  acute  toward  the  end  of  this 
decade  when  the  babies  liom  during  the  great 
surge  of  population  in  World  War  II  are  ready 
to  enter  college. 

Such  an  increase  in  population  as  that  now 
in  pro8j>ect  can  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the 
nation.  It  is  still  a  truth,  even  though  it  is  worn 
a  bit  thin  by  frecjuent  repetition  at  commence¬ 
ment  exercises,  that  a  nation  has  no  re*oun;e 
more  valuable  than  the  education  of  its  people. 
And  the  better  the  education,  tlie  more  valuable 
the  asset. 

But  to  realize  this,  our  ctrlleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  must  have  the  financial  strength 
to  handle  the  increased  enrollments  that 
face  them  in  the  years  ahead.  This  means 
that  we  must  relieve  our  independent  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  in  particular,  from 
the  financial  squeeze  in  which  they  are 
now  caught  and  make  them  full  partners 
in  the  economic  well-heing  of  the  nation. 
Some  of  the  means  by  which  American  business 
might  help  achieve  this  will  l>e  discussed  in  a 
second  editorial. 


I  Ihia  meMsaf^e  is  one  of  a  series  preitared  hy  the 
I  McGraw-Hill  Department  of  Economics  to  help 
I  increase  public  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  important  nationwide  developments  that  are 
of  itarticular  concern  to  the  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  community  served  by  our  industrial 
1  and  technical  publications. 

I  Permission  is  freely  extended  to  newspapers, 

I  groups  or  individuals  to  quote  or  reprint  all  or 
I  parts  of  the  text.  • 

1PKESIDF.NT  1 

McORAW-HILL  RUIUSHINO  COMPANY,  INC.  ! 
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^  has  your  answer 


•  •  • 


How  to  be 

an  Expert 
on 

Carbons 
and  Ribbons 


Send  for 
free  copies  of 
this  helpful 
teaching  aid 


X  Five  Minuu 

^  right 


The  Carter's  Ink  Company,  Dept.  J-6 
Cambridge  42,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirsi 

I'd  tike  to  supply  my  students  with  your  handy, 
corbon  and  ribbon  reference  booklet  "How  to 
Bt_  An  Expert".  I  understand  my  ordering  these 
booklets  ploces  me  under  no  obligation  and  that 
they  are  absolutely  FREEI 


This  free  booklet  shows  your  students  how 
to  select  the  correct  typewriter  ribbon  for  their 
particular  work  . . .  and  gives  loads  of  in- 
forntation  about  Carbon  Paper  too. 

It  tells  which  type  of  ribbon  is  best  for  each 
style  of  typewriter,  for  each  type  size,  for 
different  numbers  of  copies,  for  light  or  dark 
copies,  hard  or  soft  platens,  and  for  light  or 
heavy  touches. 

You'll  find  this  booklet  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  your  students.  It  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  they  can  use  in  the  business  world. 

The  booklets  are  free.  Order  as  many  as 
you  need.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  today. 


PleoM  tend  me 

Nome _  _ 

School 

Street _ 

aty 


_ copies. 

_  PotiNon. 


-State 


Si' 

from  your  local  Sfotionor 
or  Ollico  Outfitter 
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Free  Booklet  helps  you  teach  each  student 
"How  to  Become  an  Expert"  on  typewriter  ribbons 


Teach  your  students 
the  importance  of  good  ribbons 
...fine  brands  like  the  ones 
shown  here 

Whatever  your  students'  ribbcxi  needs  after  they 
graduate,  they  can  be  sure  of  the  very  best  results 
when  they  use  any  of  these  fine  Carter  Brands. 

Carter  makes  a  particular  ribbon  for  each  kind  of 
typewriter  ...  for  each  kind  of  job.  All  have  the 
exclusive  Carter  Silver  Tip  clean-end  to  keep  fingers 
clean  when  ribbons  are  changed. 


Capitol  Spandlnp  R«viv«s 

The  needle  on  one  of  our  economy's 
most  significant  meters— capital  spend* 
ing— points  to  boom  times.  This  meas¬ 
urement  has  been  made  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department  of  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.  The  firm’s 
annual  survey  of  business’  plans  for 
new  plants  and  erpiipment  showed 
that; 

•  BusinessnMrit  as  a  group  intend 

to  set  a  record  for  capital  spending  in 
1955— about  5  per  cent  more  tlian  in 
1954.  y 

•  Husiiiessmen  are  already  planning 
for  1958  on  a  trew  record  scale.  Their 
preliminary  spending  plans  are  within 
3  per  cent  of  1955  plans.  The  gap 


the  rise  will  l>e.  The  Senate  Labor 
^Jommittee  of  Paul  H.  Douglas  has 
held  lengthy  hearings  on  the  subject. 
The  House,  less  anxious  for  a  major 
rise,  has  lagged  somewhat  behind. 

Bills  in  (Congress  specify  miniinums 
from  90  cents  to  $1.25  an  hour.  Cov¬ 
erage  varies  from  its  present  range  to 
extending  the  law  to  all  employees  in 
interstate  commerce.  There  are  three 
principal  approaches  involved: 

•  The  Administration,  through  La¬ 
bor  Secretary  James  P.  Mitchell,  wants 
an  increase  to  90  cents.  Coverage 
would  be  extended  to  2  million  em¬ 
ployees  in  interstate  retail  chains. 

•  Organized  labor  asks  a  minimum 
rate  of  $1.25  and  coverage  for  ail  in¬ 
terstate  retail  and  service  establish¬ 
ments  with  at  least  five  branches. 

•  IiKlustry  is  divided.  It  may  settle 
on  the  90-cent  figure,  while  fighting 
against  extending  the  coverage. 

The  final  figure  adopted  is  expected 
to  range  somewhere  iK'tween  90  cents 
and  $1.05  an  hour. 


,ei 


The  survt?y  is  based  on  industry  re¬ 
plies  to  a  <|uestionnaire  covering  capi¬ 
tal  spf.'nding  plans  for  four  years 
ahead.  In  Industries  where  such  spend¬ 
ing  is  highest— oil,  utilities,  chemicals, 
stt'el  autos,  and  railroads— companies 
that  co-operated  in  the  survey  employ 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  workers 
in  the  group.  Where  coverage  was  less 
complete,  companies  were  selected  on 
a  cross-section  basis.  'The  industries 
sampled  employ  over  7Vi  million  work¬ 
ers,  alxHit  one-third  of  total  industrial 
employment. 

Rainstorms  Can't  Bo  Mod# 

Scientists  have  recently  poured  cold 
water  on  the  idea  tliat  st'eding  clouds 
with  dry  ice  and  silver  itnlide  will  pro¬ 
duce  widespread  rainstorms. 

Following  nine  months  of  "seeding” 
along  the  East  Coast,  Dr.  Jerome  Spar 
of  New  York  University  cortcluded: 
"No  evidence  of  any  large-scale  me- 
teorokrgical  effects  due  to  seeding." 
He  did  not  rule  out  local  effect.s,  how¬ 
ever,  suc4»  as  prov'oking  premature 
rain  fnan  individual  clouds. 


TkofT  rtfht— thh  Vk- 
terioi  kMly,  taboriovsty 
potmtfiiii  ewt  0  Isttsr  an 
a  sMs-octien  Olivsr  mo* 
(Mm,  Mvtr  Iword  of 
Erosorftifcs.  Thoy  woron't 
invoNtsd  M  hot  day. 

Itit  todoy'i  medorn  Ssc- 
rstory  ond  TypM  h  m  do- 
votsd  to  hot  EroiorSlik  os 
sIn  is  to  hot  fovsrHo  iiioks- 
u|i.  locooso  sko  kMws 
ttwt  tMs  wMto-foMwd, 
^ondl-siMpod,  wood-cosod 
koouty  Mokos  oroskii  e 
krooMI  A  ^vkk  dkk  ond 
tho  orror  bos  vonMwd, 
loovtng  M  toN-toio  |kostt 

TIAOfCRSt  Frao  wttifk 
ovnitoMo  for  doss  dooNn* 
strotion.  Writs  on  yonr 


Gwrmans  to  Build  Cars  Horo 

The  Germans  are  set  to  invade  the 
American  automotive  equipment  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  way  no  foreign  country  has 
ever  done  before.  Daimler-Brmz  A.G. 
of  Stuttgart  is  establishing  a  subsidiary 
to  assemble— and  perhaps  manufacture 
—its  pnxlucts  in  the  United  States. 
These*  would  include  trucks,  tractors, 
buses,  diese‘1  and  gasoline  engines,  as 
well  as  Mercury-Benz  sports  cars  and 
luxury  automobiles. 

For  years  the  American  automotive 
industry  has  been  sc'tting  up  shop 
abroad.  This  is  the  first  time  a  major 
European  manufacturer  has  planned 
to  assemble  a  completely  foreign  ve¬ 
hicle  here.  Their  start  will  probably  be 
a  step-by-step  prix^ess  of  assembling 
import(?d  eriuipment  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  mixing  in  made-in-U.S.  parts. 


Du  Mont  TV  Likos  Film 

Du  Mont  TV  hopes  to  switch  to  film 
for  all  programs  except  news,  sports, 
and  special  events.  TTie  network  v'ill 
equip  its  studios  with  Electronicam,  a 
combination  'TV-movie  camera  that 
can  film  pictures  and  broadcast  'TV 
images  at  the  same  time.  Du  Mont  has 
already  cancelled  all  but  one  of  its 
contract  cable  lines,  though  plans  are 
to  stick  to  live  telecasts  for  now. 


Minimum  Wago  Going  Up 

Congress  teems  sure  to  hike  this 
year  the  Federal  minimum  wage  of  75 
cents  per  hour.  But  there  should  be 
weeks  of  debate 


m  just  how  much 
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Teach  Them  TODAY... The  Machines  They  Will  Use  TOMORROW! 


A  Complete  Method  for  Teaching 
Calculating  Machine  Operation 


gone  into  developing  thene  special  instruction  courses 
that  are  complete  and  thorough.  With  them  teachers 
instruct  more  easily,  students  learn  more  rapidly. 
Organucation  of  the  work  for  both  is  swift  and  orderly. 

But  the  Monroe  plan  extends  its  uniqueness  beyond 
the  courses... to  the  machines  themselves.  The  Monroe 
E^lucator,  especially  designed  for  school  use,  helps 
students  master  rapidly  the  fundamentals  of  both  figur¬ 
ing  and  machine  operation.  The  Educator,  being  hand 
operated,  allows  the  student  to  set  his  own  pace  without 
being  hurried  or  confused  by  high-speed  automatic 
operations.  Once  the  fundamentals  are  mastered,  it  is 
easy  progress  to  the  electric  model. 

The  Monroe  plan  provides  for  five  Educators  for  each 
electric  model.  The  plan  with  its  courses  is  a  "package.” 
It  is  ideal  for  a  class  of  thirty  students  and  the  cost  is 
well  within  the  budget  of  any  school.  Hundreds  of  class- 
ro<>m8  are  using  it  with  conspicuous  success. 

For  further  informBtiun  have  a  repre-  ^ 
aentative  of  the  loctl  Monroe  office  call. 

He  will  gladly  demonstrate  machinea  and  Ajk 

ahow  the  courses. 


I  Monro*  Gilculoting  Mochin*  Company,  Inc. 

I  Educational  D*partm*nt,  Orango,  N.  J. 

j  Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  the  AAonro* 
L  Portfolio  of  Teoching  Aids  and  Literature. 


Here  is  e  spedol  pertfoSo  that  wiH  be  sent 
te  you  wMwut  cost  or  oblgaHon.  It  contaim 
at  leost  twenty  InformoHve  sections,  many  by 
leading  owthorities  in  ffie  held,  which  eaplain 
bow  to  organise  e  complete  business  me  chine 
course.  Just  mod  the  coupoe. 


I  AOOfiESS. 


Op  ere  lets  wbe 


MONROE 


AMOEuUiBg  MogibiBoo 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Complete 
standard - 
now  .  .  .  $135.00 
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The  R,  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter  has  an  unmatched 
standard  of  quality  —  and  at  this  SPECIAL  PRICE,  is 
an  unmatched  standard  of  value.  Providing  the  utmost  in 
speed,  accuracy  and  performance,  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic 
is  built  for  long,  hard  use.  The  master  control  selects 
the  correct  touch  tcmsion  for  each  operator,  keeping  the 
machine  in  perfect  balance  at  all  times,  with  exact  alignment 
and  uniform  key  pressure.  Its  instant  ribbon  reverse 
mechanism  adds  30%  to  ribbon  life,  allowing  complete  use 
of  the  entire  ribbon.  Leadership  features  for  efficiency  and  ^ 
ease  of  typing  include  quick-action  line  spacing,  keyset 
tabulation,  visible  and  automatic  margin  setting, 
quick-switch  platen  and  speed-spaced  keyboard 
with  finger-formed  keytops. 

Typ‘«g  toU  pprtfeliot  cMloiMing  typing  iMlt,  knyboord  Imu  and  / 

•pnfoting  t«olwr«i  l•(l(  arc  fiirnltkad  with  avary  typawritar  daiivarad 
ta  ichaaU. 

WRITE  E.OR  STUDENT'S  TYPING  PROGRESS  CHART  ... 

PRES  TEACHING  AID  FOR  TYPING  TEACHERS. 


llC.AUeii  Business  Machines,Inc. 

APS  Prant  Ava.  N.W.,  Grand  Rapidt,  Midi. 


Sil  IT.  UT  IT,  TOICiT  IT 
Tk*  VitOmolic  Martin  It  on  aiclwilva 
camblnalian  o(  vltibl#  ana  cannlolalr 
oatamatic  martin  lanint.  SImnlir  movn 
rarriaaa  H  aoiirad  poiilian  ana  loach 
tho  Ml  hoy  .  .  .  qaick,  imoalh,  wrol 


INTiaCNANGiAUI  flATIN 


Tooch  on  Iha  mockina  Ihol  tl***  yo« 
Iho  lO-Mcona  "Oaick-SviKk'*  plolan, 
Ihol  mokat  Iho  ViiOmalU  a  laociolicaa 
wrillna  mockina. 


tAUNCIO  IINI  IPACItiS' 


lovt  milo*  at  “roach"  wllh  ono  moco 
moaomoni  at  Iho  lovor  tor  tintio  Moc- 
ina,  two-MOCO  ^  movomanl  for  aonklo 
taadnt,  ana  Ikfao-caaca  movtaonf  faa-> 
..  „  Irlalo  ioaclni.  „ 


R.C.Allen  special 

SCHOOL  price 
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HOW 
■  ^  STATE 
SUPERVISION 
WORKS 


I’HIRD  IN  A  SERIES  OF  SEVEN  ARTICLES 


Improving  Instruction 

in  BOOKKEEPING 

through  State  Supervision 

LOUIS  R.  ROSETTIE,  Astociat* 

Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive  Education,  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 


THE  SUPERVISOR'S  SCHOOL  VISIT 


Vi$H$  to  schools  ntako  up  thm 
principal  activity  of  tha  gmnmral 
swporvisor  of  bwsinoss  aducation. 

The  State  of  New  Yodk  is  divided 
into  tliree  sections,  with  a  section  for 
each  of  the  general  supervisors.  We 
make  an  attempt  to  visit  each  school 
for  a  full  school  day  once  every  three 
years.  Because  each  general  super- 
visor  has  approximately  300  high 
sc1hx)U,  with  one  or  more  business 
teachers  in  each,  he  has  to  make 
about  100  visits  each  year  while  the 
schools  are  in  session.  At  the  end 
of  the  three-year  period,  the  terri¬ 
tories  are  changed. 

Schools  are  selected  for  visits  as  a 
result  of  their  own  requests  or  be¬ 
cause  a  particular  school  has  not 


been  visited  witliin  a  three-year 
period.  Itineraries  are  planned  on 
the  basis  of  the  re({uests  and  the 
economical  use  of  the  supervisor’s 
time  and  travel  money. 

focfi  school  Is  notifiod  of  foost 
o  wank  in  advanca  of  tha  data  of 
tha  visit. 

When  the  day  comes,  the  supervisor 
first  contacts  the  chief  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  explains  to  them  the 
purpose  of  his  visit.  He  makes  ar¬ 
rangements  to  observe  the  business 
classes  arul  to  confer  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  chairman  and  the 
director  of  guidance  during  the  day, 
and  plans  a  conferenct*  with  the  chief 
school  administrators  at  the  conclu¬ 


sion  of  the  visit.  At  this  time,  he 
givtrs  an  oral  summary  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  mode  to 
the  Ixxikkecping  teacher  or  teachers, 
the  business  department  chairman, 
and  the  director  of  guidance. 

After  each  visit  he  prepares  a  com¬ 
plete  written  re{)ort  that  contairu 
general  information  about  tlte  K;hool 
and  community,  data  concerning  the 
tnisiness  teachers,  the  busineu  sub¬ 
jects  offered  with  enrollments,  tlie 
equipment  and  facilities,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  numljer  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  suggestitms  to  serve  as  a 
guide  fur  the  further  development  of 
the  business  education  program.  A 
copy  of  the  report  is  sent  to  each 
interested  school  official. 
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In  vlgitlng  fhn  bookknmping 
dattroom,  thn  BvpmrylBor  makm§ 
no  attompt  to  rato  thm  toaehor, 
bvf  rathor  to  obtain  an  OYor-oll 
viow  on  tho  bad$  of  tho  a€flvl~ 
tlo§  ho  §ooi  during  tho  ontiro 
vidt, 

Ufually  the  higti  school  principal 
or  the  busint'st  department  chairman 
accotnpaniof  the  supervisor  to  the 
Ixwlckeeiying  class  and  introduc-es  the 
teacher.  We  liope  that  the  teacher 
will  luiderstand  the  true  purpose  of 
the  visit  from  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  supervisor  or  from  his 
friendly  attitude,  coupled  with  the 
fact  tiuit  the  visit  is  no  suqmse. 
Wliile  it  is  expected  that  the  teacher 
will  present  himself  in  the  l)est  man¬ 
ner,  he  sliould  understand  that  he  and 
his  students  are  rH>t  to  put  on  a  show, 
Injt  conduct  a  typical  scMion. 

Wo  look  for  all  tho  eharartor- 
Ittki  common  to  good  toaching 
and  loarning  dtuatlon— lighting, 
uontllatlon,  rapport  botwoon 
toaehorc  and  atudontc,  clawoom 
managomont,  and  tho  llko—plu$ 
$omo  ouldoneo  that  tho  book- 
kooping  toachor  1$  attompting  to 
conduct  actlvHloc  that  will— 

•  Emphasize  the  hookkrejiin((  as¬ 
pects  of  the  subject,  with  the  account¬ 
ing  procedures  taught  mainly  for 
understanding,  so  tliat  the  student 
may  oie  the  ultimate  results  of  his 
work  as  a  lMM)kk(‘eper. 

•  Provide  for  the  teachit:g  of  d**- 
sirable  p<*rsonality  traits  and  good 
work  habits. 

•  Emphasize  understanding  of  the 
subjtxrt  matter,  rather  than  mere 
memorization  of  forms  and  devices. 

•  Use  scIxMiI  and  commuidiy  re- 
sourc'es— field  trips  to  ol)S(*rve  book- 
k(H*pers  at  work,  accountants  as  guest 
speakers,  records  of  student  organi¬ 
zations,  work  experieiR'e,  etc. 

•  Use  visual  aids -chaiklxiurds, 
bullHin  lx>ards,  charts,  business  pa¬ 
pers  and  lxM)kke«‘ping  forms,  as  well 
as  projected  visual  aids. 

•  Recognize  the  work  of  students 
who  have  shown  improvement,  or 
who  are  espei-ially  competent. 

•  Provide  for  iiKiividualized  in- 
stnuHion  by  having  a  varitHy  of  lKX)k- 
keeping  exercist's  and  practice  sets 
with  business  paiXTS.  Oi>tiona1  bipics 
may  be  omitted,  assigned  to  certain 
students,  or,  in  some  cases,  considered 
as  regular  work. 

•  StrcM  consuuier  infinm.»tion— en¬ 
dorsements,  payroll  records,  etc. 


It  is  expected  that  bookkeeping 
teaching  materials  will  be  relatively 
recent  and  in  aderjuate  supply.  Desks 
or  tables  should  have  a  toj)  surface 
of  not  less  than  30  by  22  inches. 
There  should  lx:  available  fur  use  a 
filing  ciilnnet,  ten-key  adding-listing 
machine,  storage  facilities,  ade({uate 
bulletin  boards  and  chalkboards,  as 
well  as  equipment  for  using  projected 
visual  aids.  Ruled  bookkeeping  paper 
and  forms  should  be  available. 

Tho  Muporvisor  bogins  hli 
aftor-cla$$  conforonco  with  tho 
bookkooping  toachor  by  making 
compUmontary  romarkc  about  a 
good  practico,  or  good  practicot, 
that  ho  hat  obtorvod. 

Where  the  supervisor  feels  improve¬ 
ment  is  needed,  he  is  nut  critical,  btit 
instead  suggests  several  alternate 
methtxls.  These  may  well  be  methods 
that  he  has  oliserved  as  l>eing  suc¬ 
cessful  on  visits  to  other  lxx)kkeeping 
classes,  llie  teacher  is  encouraged  to 
experiment,  siixxj  some  methods  are 
successful  only  with  a  particular  class 
or  teacher.  He  is  also  urged  to  study 
the  state  Ixxikkeeping  syllabus  after 
the  supervisor  has  outlintxl  it  in  the 
ctmference.  The  teacher  must,  how¬ 
ever,  re.alize  that  the  syllabus  repre¬ 
sents  only  the  minimum  essentials, 
and  needs  enrichment  to  meet  local 
needs. 

Idoally,  tho  bookkooping 
toachor  and/or  tho  butinott  do- 
partmont  chairman  thould  bo 
protont  during  tho  conforonco 
with  tho  guldanco  diroctor.  If 
thit  Is  Impottiblo,  tho  suporvisor 
discuttos  with  tho  toachor  tho 
substanco  of  tho  conforonco. 

Because  inost  New  York  State 
sch(X)ls  do  not  teach  any  business 
subject  l)efore  the  ninth  grade,  the 
guidance  direc-tor  is  enc'ouraged,  pre¬ 
ferably  by  an  outstanding  bookkrx'p- 
ing  teacher,  to  inform  all  eighth-grade 
students— 

•  That  most  students  in  tenth 
grade  and  above  who  are  interested 
in  studying  Ixxikkt'eping  for  one  year 
will  be  permitted  to  do  so.  This  is 
(xnsible,  becaus«‘  the  syllabus  provides 
that  certain  topics  be  taught  at  the 
acrjuaintanc'eship  level,  and  that  book¬ 
keeping  exercises,  labm-atnry  mate¬ 
rials,  and  prac*tice  sets  with  business 
pap<*rs  take  into  CHnisideration  indi¬ 
vidual  needs,  interests,  abilities,  and 
vocational  objectives. 

•  That  first- year  bookkeeping  is 


a  very  popular  course.  Of  all  the 
business  subjects,  it  is  second  only 
to  typewriting  in  New  York  State  en¬ 
rollment.  (During  the  1953-54  school 
year,  over  36,000  students  in  670 
schools  took  the  first -year  course.) 

•  That  the  second-year  course 
should  be  studied  only  by  those 
students  who  show  in  the  first-year 
course  a  definite  interest  and  voca¬ 
tional  ability,  or  wlio  expect  to  study 
college  or  university  ac'counting. 

•  General  details  on  the  nature  of 
the  bookkeeping  courses. 

•  The  employment  possibilities  for 
bookkeepers  in  the  area,  as  well  as 
job  re<|uirements,  pay,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  and  related  matters. 

•  The  names  of  some  graduates 
the  students  miglit  know  who  are 
using  their  higli  school  bookkeeping 
background  on  the  job,  or  who  are 
taking  further  work  in  this  field  at 
advanc'cd  schoob. 

Ughth-grado  studonts  who 
ovinco  an  Intorost  In  bookkoop¬ 
ing  should  bo  oncouragod  to 
study  ninth-grado  Introduction 
to  Butinoss.  A  studont's  docislon 
to  study  bookkooping  should  bo 
arrivod  at  only  aftor  tho  mattor 
has  boon  considorod  by  tho  par- 
onts  and  tho  guldanco  diroctor 
as  wall  as  tho  studont  himsolf. 

As  part  of  the  guidance  unit  in 
the  ninth-grade  Introduction  to  Busi¬ 
ness  course,  ail  the  data  diseitssed 
as  part  of  the  eighth-grade  guidance 
activities  should  be  reviewed.  If  the 
student’s  bookkeeping  interests  con¬ 
tinue,  he  should  lx*  encouraged  to 
prepare,  with  advice  and  cx)unsel  of 
his  parents  and  guidance  director,  a 
tentative  plan  sheet  for  Grades  10, 
11,  and  12.  It  should  probably  in¬ 
clude  such  business  subjects  as  type¬ 
writing,  business  arithmetic,  and  busi¬ 
ness  law,  as  well  as  Ixxikkeeping. 

Where  possible,  first-year  book¬ 
keeping  should  be  studied  during  the 
eleventh  year  and  second-year  book¬ 
keeping  in  tlie  twelfth  year,  to  keep 
to  a  minimum  the  time  lag  between 
the  cHimpletion  of  the  Ixxikkeeping 
curriculum  and  the  at'ceptance  of  a 
job,  or  entraiKe  on  advanced  study. 

A  course  in  which  instruction  in 
business  machines  is  given  might  be 
taken  concurrently  with  the  second- 
year  bookkfieping  course  in  the  twelfth 
year.  'This  would  enable  the  student 
to  extend  his  skills  on  the  ten-key 
and  full-keyboard  adding  and  listing 
machines,  already  a  part  of  his  book- 
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keeping  instruction,  and  to  become 
adept  at  using  some  of  the  more  spe¬ 
cialized  machines. 

A  co-opmrativm  work-mxpmri- 
•nc«  program  should  bo  avalla- 
bio  to  Ifitorostod  socond*yoor 
bookkooping  studonts. 

The  teacher-  co-ordinat«)r  should 
find  related  part-time  jobs  for  which 
students  are  paid,  and  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  class  work  should  be  adjusted  so 
that  it  will  tie  in  with  the  require- 
im*  its  of  the  C^U  should  be 
made  on  employers  to  obtain  their 
evaluation  of  the  student  and  his 
work,  and  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  job  is  educationally  worth 
while.  Graduation  credit  should  be 
given  for  this  paid,  supervised,  and 
co-ordinated  work  experience. 

In  schools  where  only  first-year 
bookkeeping  is  taught,  but  where 
there  are  job  opportunities  for  begin¬ 
ning  bookkeeping  clerical  workers, 
guidance  directors  are  encouraged  to 
e.stablish  a  second-year  Ixxikkeeping 
course— provided,  of  course,  that  the 
enrollment  for  such  a  course  warrants 
scheduling  it.  A  gorxl  guide  to  follow 
here  is  to  organize  a  srx'ond-year 
Ixxikkeeping  class  when  its  size  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  specialized 
twelfth-year  courses  in  other  subjects. 

Hmro  arm  thm  points  that  su- 
porvlsors  discuss  with  thoso 
who  quostlon  thm  vatum  of  sue- 
ond-ymar  bookkmmplng: 

•  While  it  is  true  that  few  high 
school  graduates  will  lx*  put  in  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  a  set  of  Ixxiks,  the 
employee  who  has  a  background  of 
two  years  of  bookkeeping  has  a  pro¬ 
motional  potential  not  pos.sessed  by 


DESIGNING  A  SYLLABUS 

Thm  bookkmmplng  syllabus  Is 
an  outllnm  of  topics  covmrlng  two 
years  of  work,  dlvldmd  Into  onm~ 
ymar  factions.  It  Includes  tmach- 
Ing  suggestions  that  do  not  die- 
tote  method,  the  specific  mote~ 
rials  to  be  used,  or  the  order  of 
presentotlon  of  topics. 

Revising  and  bringing  up  to  date 
the  syllabi  in  the  various  busin<*ss 
subjects  is  a  very  important  ac-tivity 
of  our  Bureau’s  siipt'rvisory  staff. 

The  widest  |X)ssible  participation 
in  the  preparation  of  th<*  new  book¬ 
keeping  syllabus  was  obtained,  to  in¬ 
sure  both  a  wide  variety  of  ideas  and 
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one  who  studied  it  for  only  one  year. 

•  Second-year  bookkeeping  is  a 
formidable  course  that  adds  to  the 
offerings  of  the  high  school  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  intellectually  able. 

•  Some  collegiate  sch(X)ls  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  waive  the  require¬ 
ments  of  elementary  accounting  for 
those  entrants  who  present  satisfac¬ 
tory  grades  in  two  years  of  high 
school  b(x>kkeeping. 

•  At  the  same  time  that  two  years 
of  high  school  bookkeeping  are  being 
questioned,  enrollments  in  college 
accounting  courses  and  comparable 
courses  for  adults  are  increasing. 

•  Two  years  of  bcxikkeeping  may 
foster  an  interest  in  accounting  as  a 
career,  in  this  age  of  increasc'd  op¬ 
portunity  for  accountants. 

In  regard  to  the  one-year  course, 
the  supervisor  points  out  that— 

•  It  is  a  valuable  course  for 
stenographic,  office  practice,  and  re¬ 
tailing  majors. 

•  It  is  a  valuable  elective  for  gen¬ 
eral  business  education  majors. 

•  It  should  probably  be  available 
as  an  elective  to  all  student.s  during 
tenth,  eleventh,  and ‘twelfth  grades. 

Certain  schcxils  in  areas  where 
there  are  special  bookkeeping  job  op¬ 
portunities  are  encouraged  to  organ- 
ize  Ixokkcoping  ccxirses  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  the  second-year  course. 
Examples  are  a  one-semt*ster  course 
in  corporation  accounting,  and  a  Ixxik- 
keeping-business-machines  course. 

In  his  conference  with  thm 
chief  school  administrators  at 
thm  conclusion  of  his  visit,  thm  su- 
pervisor  mokes  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  based  on  his  observotlons 
and  conferences. 


IN  BOOKKEEPING 

an  extensive  acceptance  of  tlie  fin- 
i.shed  syllabus.  Expc-rienced  teachers 
of  the  subject,  representing  secondary 
and  college  points  of  view  from  all 
sections  of  the  state*,  formed  the  com- 
mi^ee  that  prepared  the  initial  out¬ 
line.  They  represented  not  only  their 
schcxils,  but  also  the  businessmen  of 
their  areas.  Other  committees  working 
on  similar  projects  also  rendered  valu¬ 
able  assistance. 

The  new  outline  was  us<*d  on  an 
ex|)erimental  basis  by  16  teachers  in 
14  schools  during  the  year  following 
its  preparation,  and  each  teacher  sub¬ 
mitted  a  detailed  report  covering 


These  suggestions  are  le.ss  detailc'’, 
however,  than  the  ones  made  to  the 
bookkcx'ping  teacher,  the  department 
chainnan,  and  the  guidance  director. 
They  relate  to  the  Ixxrkkoeping  cur¬ 
riculum,  general  lxx)kk(‘eping  teach¬ 
ing  methods  and  prixerlures,  and 
Ixxrkkeeping  classrtxrm  facilities, 
erpiipment,  and  supplies. 

On  retuniing  to  the  office  after  the 
sch(X)l  visit,  the  suiKTvi.sor  prepares, 
with  stenographic  assistance,  a  de- 
taih'd  report  that  normally  includes; 

•  C>eneral  information  regarding 
the  .school  and  community. 

•  Specific  information  alx>ut  the 
Ixxikket’ping  teacher  and  the  course 
offerings. 

•  DetaiUnl  information  regarding 
the  lxx)kkeeping  clussr<x>m,  facilities, 
eciuipmenh  and  supplies. 

•  Specific  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  assistaiK'e  of  the 
administrators,  department  chairmen, 
director  of  guidance,  and  Ixxtkkeep- 
ing  teachers  in  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lxx)kkeeping  curriculum. 

A  copy  of  the  report,  with  a  letter 
of  transmittal,  is  serit  to  each  of  the 
chief  sch(x>l  administrators  by  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Distributive  Education.  This  letter 
|x>ints  up  the  principal  rt*i-ommenda- 
tions  and  suggestions  made  by  the 
sui>ervisor  in  his  report. 

Sometime  early  in  the  school  year 
following  the  supervisory  visit,  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  sends  a  follow¬ 
up  letter  to  the  chief  s<‘h<x)l  adminis¬ 
trators,  asking  them  to  evaluate  gen¬ 
erally  th<'  supervisory  services  of  the 
Bureau.  It  also  offers  further  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  sch(x)ls  in  carrying  out  the 
rec*ommendations  and  suggestions 
made  in  thi;  report. 


his  use  of  it.  In  order  that  these 
teachers  migltt  ft*el  free  tc»  experiment 
with  the  materials,  students  in  the 
experimental  classes  wiw  not  evalu¬ 
ated  l>y  uniform  exarninalioiu.  How¬ 
ever,  a  survey  test  to  evaluate  the 
outline  was  given  at  the  end  of  the 
schrxil  year  in  the  experimental 
schor)ls,  and  in  an  equal  numlM>r  of 
c-ontrol  schrxils. 

Tlie  data  furnished  by  the  ex|>eri- 
menting  teuclurrs,  and  the  results  of 
the  survey  U*st.  were  used  as  giiideii 
in  revising  the  original  outline.  Nine 
additional  schtxils  used  the  revised 
(Continued  on  pane  Wl 
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j  take 
I  them 
I  outdoors 
:  for 

ECOHOMK 
GEOGRAPHY 

Your  community  is 
the  liiggest  and 
most  economical  laboratory 
ytni  can  find 

DONALD  J.  D.  MULKIRNE 

N*w  York  State  College  for  Teefhers,  Albany 

OUR  COMI'UNI  IT  it  a  practical 
aourcc  t>f  itiformutuHi  «)ii  ectmoinic 
urography— a  fact  that  many  trachm 
of  thr  tuhjr'ct  tend  to  forg«“t.  Tl>et<* 
are  the  tame  trachm,  mor«»vrr,  who 
agree  that  trxtl>ookt  should  be  supple- 
menterl  by  “outside  mutrrial.“ 

What  hat  happened  to  field  trips 
today?  The  outdiMtr  work!  is  a  perfect 
laboratory  for  the  ec'onomic  geography 
teacher.  Yotir  scIkmiI  btiilding,  your 
ftudents,  and  even  their  homes  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  studying  the 
tub|ec't  firsthand.  If  ytm  cannot  take 
the  class  on  a  field  trip— bring  the 
field  trip  to  the  school.  Farmers, 
miners,  fishermen,  forest  rangers, 
weather  observers— they  can  all  be 


invited  to  speak  before  your  class. 

Before  beginning  your  study  of 
community  life,  however,  liave  every¬ 
one  kicate  the  community  on  a  map. 
Free  road  maps,  available  at  service 
statiofis,  shcAV  airports,  rivers,  high¬ 
ways,  state  forests,  canals,  and  other 
features.  Students  are  usually  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  questions  as:  "What  is 
the  poi)ulation  of  my  town?”  "How 
many  miles  is  it  to  the  state  capital?” 
And  “Where  are  the  major  rivers  and 
cities  in  my  state?” 

In  addition  to  a  regional  road  map, 
students  should  examine  a  map  of  the 
United  States  to  locate  their  commu¬ 
nity  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  A  world  atlas  provides  in¬ 
formation  alK)ut  the  state’s  relative 
si^e  and  population,  as  well  as  its 
major  roumrees,  industrial  centers,  and 
trade  routes. 

To  provkle  studaits  with  an  added 
understanding  of  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude,  tlie  teacher  might  explain: 
"Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  a  latitude 
of  approximately  42  degrees.  Follow 
this  line  in  an  easterly  direction. 
Notice  that  it  passes  through  or  near 
Madrid,  Spain;  Ankara,  Turkey;  the 
southern  part  of  the  Cmbi  Desert; 
Peiping,  C'hina;  Hakixlate,  Japan;  Salt 
Lt»ke  City,  Utah;  ar»d  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Find  tlie  parallel  passing  through 
your  community  and  then  identify  the 
cities  of  the  world  through  which  it 
passes.  Follow  the  same  system  for 
longitude,  but  in  a  soutlierly  direc- 
li<Mi.”  Explain  how  any  area  of  the 
world  can  W  <|uickly  IcK-ated  by  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude  and  how  this  inven¬ 
tion  has  made  {Kmible  world  navi¬ 
gation. 

Climate  is  also  important.  The 
l(K‘al  weather  Inireau  can  provide  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  average  aniiiiul  rainfall 
and  the  seasonal  temperature  of  your 
community.  These  may  be  compared 
with  otlier  areas  by  referring  to  tbe 
world  atlas.  Students  will  then  under¬ 
stand  better  tlie  dependeirce  of  tem- 
peratiire  and  rainfall  upon  such  geo¬ 
graphical  factors  as  kx^ition.  ocean 
currents,  and  height  above  sea  level. 

A  study  of  climate  naturally  leads 
to  a  discu-ssion  of  soil.  Have  students 
bring  to  class  soil  samples  of  different 
degrees  of  fertility.  Three  quart 
b«)ttles  of  earth  might  be  displayed  in 
fnait  of  the  classnKjm,  one  rich  in 
humus  fnim  a  garden,  the  second 
containing  rocky  soil  from  a  roadside. 


and  tl»e  third  with  earth  from  ten  feet 
below  ground  level.  Each  type  of 
earth  has  its  own  reproductive  qual¬ 
ities.  The  exhibit  enables  the  class 
to  discuss  soil  formation,  the  effect 
of  climatic  conditions,  the  roles  of 
humus  and  fertilizer,  and  so  forth. 

Students  enjoy  visiting  rural  areas, 
for  there  is  much  to  see  in  addition  to 
crops  and  livestock.  Mechanized  farm¬ 
ing  equipment  will  fascinate  “city- 
bred”  stiulents.  Any  students  who  live 
on  a  farm  will  be  eager  to  escort  tite 
class  around  their  farm.  Let  them 
conduct  the  trip. 

The  study  of  minerals  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting.  Many  common 
minerals  are  found  at  home,  in  school, 
on  the  person,  and  throughout  the 
community.  Start  a  “scavenger  hunt." 
Students  enjoy  games,  and  this  will 
be  no  exception.  Identify  the  common 
minerals  and  then  guide  a  tour  around 
the  school.  Have  your  students  note 
all  the  different  minerals  and  how 
they  are  used.  Have  them  make  sim¬ 
ilar  ob.servations  at  home  and  on  the 
way  to  school.  An  impressive  list 
can  be  made.  Students  might  even 
bring  in  copper  wire,  a  glass  bottle,  or 
an  aluminum  l)aking  pan  as  examples 
of  mineral  products. 

Verbal  Hurdle 

Enviionmitit.  Natural  barriers. 
Veg4^;itive  growth.  These  words  awe 
studi-nts.  They  know  neither  their 
mr.ining  nor  their  importance. 

Tliese  subjects  must  be  studied  out¬ 
side  the  clas.sroom.  Environment  can 
bi!  explained  by  tmiring  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  noting  how  the  climate  and 
the  Hoil  affect  the  agriculture  of  the 
area.  Man-made  changes  can  be 
studied  for  their  effect  on  the  size 
and  industry  of  the  community.  Such 
change's  might  include  roads  built, 
rivers  diverted,  hills  removed,  reser¬ 
voirs  constnicied,  lakes  draint'd,  land 
irrigated,  and  so  on. 

The  signrficarK'e  of  natural  barriers 
can  be  shown  by  having  students 
locate  mountains,  rivers,  des(‘rts,  or 
any  other  feature's  of  the  terrain  that 
limit  travel  and  trade  between  com- 
munitifm.  Similar  exercises  can  ex¬ 
plain  more  clearly  the  meaning  of 
N'egetative  growth. 

Communities  must  have  a  source 
of  power  for  supplying  energy  to  in¬ 
dustrial  and  domestic  users.  If  it 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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THE  BUSINESS  TEA€HER*S  PLANBOOK  •  THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER'S  PLANBOOK 


“PLEASE  check  the  attached  list  and  sec 
whether  you  have  complied  with  all  requests  before 
leaving  for  the  summer,”  says  the  memo  you  find 
In  your  office  mailbox. 

Now  it’s  official.  You’re  .  .  . 


WINDfj^ 


THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 

Michigan  State  College.  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Have  you  wmpHed  with  all  re¬ 
quests?  Quickly  you  check  items. 
Yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  yes— What 
about  that  supply  list  for  Septemlter? 
You  have  the  list  all  made  out;  hut, 
thank  goodness,  the  memo  suggested 
that  you  check  on  teachers'  handbooks 
to  accompany  any  changes  in  text¬ 
books.  You  add  the  two  you  had  for¬ 
gotten. 

"Check  on  seldom-use<l  supplies" 


reminds  you  to  add  extra  colored  du¬ 
plicating  ink  for  programs.  "Note  any 
changes  in  procedure  that  will  result 
in  changes  in  supplies"  brings  you 
up  with  a  start.  You  had  almost  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  the  change  in  the 
method  of  duplicating  the  school 
paper  will  result  in  a  big  change  in 
the  kind  of  paper  ordered,  even 
though  the  quality  remains  the  same. 

Oh,  oh.  The  change  in  the  number 


of  typewriters  of  various  makes  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  year’s  purchases 
will  mean  a  change  in  the  quantity  of 
typewriter  ribbons.  And  the  two  new 
adding  machiiMts  will  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  number  of  rolls  of  tape 
to  be  ordered,  too. 

You  double-check  tl»o  whole  list 
and  retype  it  liefore  handing  it  in, 
then  make  a  caibon  copy  for  yourself 
— |ust  in  case. 


The  business  of  closing  up  your  room 


...  is  next  on  your  agenda. 

If  the  flowers  are  owned  and  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
custodian  will  have  special  instruc¬ 
tions  for  taking  care  of  them.  If  they 
are  yours,  farm  them  out  as  you  see 
fit.  But  don’t  fust  leave  them  to  die. 


or,  like  old  soldiers,  to  fade  away. 

You  put  away  all  easily  lost  or 
perishable  materials,  and  strip  the 
rcKHn  according  to  instructioru  for 
painting  and  cleaning.  You  carefully 
account  for  all  supplies,  and  store 
them  away,  kxdcing  cases  that  lock. 

You’re  sure  that  the  inventory  has 
been  carefully  checked,  and  all  items 


accounted  for  or  written  off.  You 
make  notations  concerning  any  that 
are  to  be  traded  in  or  disposed  of 
during  the  summer. 

You  try  to  leave  everything  Just 
as  shipshape  as  If  you  weren’t  aim¬ 
ing  back.  Maybe  you  aren’t— even  if 
you're  positive  tliat  you  are.  Who 
can  tell? 
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you  got  back  because  you  didn’t 
leave  a  forwarding  address.  Too  bad 
you  missed  out. 

Then,  too,  the  principal  had  to 
make  the  decision  about  which  model 
of  typewriters  to  take  when  the  board 
suddenly  decided  to  increase  the  ma¬ 
chines  budget,  and  you  couldn’t  be 
reached.  'The  decision  had  to  be  made 
before  August  1,  because  the  special 
price  held  only  that  long.  (He  took 
the  kind  you  didn’t  want,  but  how 
was  he  to  know?) 

Blame  only  yourself  for  whatever 
happens  as  a  result  of  your  wanting 
to  “be  alone’’  to  the  extent  of  leaving 
no  forwarding  address.  You’re  sure 
not  to  be  bothered— but  there  are 
times  when  you  ahouid  be  bothered 
about  work,  even  on  your  vacation. 


reason.  Don’t  simply  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Just  as  sure  as  you  say,  “But  there 
isn’t  a  thing  in  the  world  that  I 
wotild  need  to  know  about  until  I 
get  back— or,  even  if  1  did  need  to 
know  M,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  '  about  it  until  I  get  back,  so 
why  worry  about  it?“— that's  just  the 
time  that  the  Society  for  the  Such 
and  Such,  an  important  branch  of  the 
So  and  So  on  the  West  Coast,  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  send  you  a  special  invitation 
to  receive  honorary  membership— pro¬ 
vided  you  can  be  present  at  their 
annual  convention  on  July  26  in  Los 
Angeles.  You  find  out  later  that,  at 
the  time,  you  were  visiting  your  sister 
only  a  few  miles  from  Los  AngelesI 
You  didn’t  even  get  the  letter  until 


.  ,  .  will  keep  you  from  saying,  in 
the  fall,  “Why  didn’t  someb^y  tell 
me  these  things?” 

Don’t 


say,  “I’m  going  to  be  moving 
around  so  much  and  so  fast  this  sum¬ 
mer  that  I  don’t  know  where  to  tell 
you  to  reach  me.”  Think  ahead  a 
little,  and  give  two  or  three  addresses 
where  you  miglit  be  readied  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  Even  if  you  bury  yourself 
in  the  deep  wotxls,  you  must  occa¬ 
sionally  trek  out  to  civilization  for 
supplies.  And  if  you  take  a  tour,  there 
are  always  certain  places  where  you 
can  make  it  a  point  to  be  at  stated 
times— to  pick  up  mail,  if  for  no  other 


If  you  plan  to  change  jobs 


in  another  place;  but  you  do  explain 
any  special  matters  concerning  spon¬ 
soring  the  club  that  you  think  the 
teacher  should  know  about  before  she 
meets  with  the  club’s  officers. 

•  You  insert  a  section  on  supplies 
and  inventory.  'This  includes  a  dupH- 
cate  of  the  list  you  ordered  for  the 
fall  term  and  any  notes  concerning  H, 
as  W'ell  as  directions  on  where  to  find 
tlie  room  inventory. 

•  Still  another  page  will  deal  with 
extra-curricular  activities  that  the  new 
teacher  will  probably  fall  heir  to— 
activities  other  than  the  school  paper 
and  the  yearbook,  although  these  may 
also  be  her  lot  in  a  small  school.  If 
you  have  been  sponsor  of  both  of 
them,  be  sure  to  tell  her  where  she 
can  find  the  complete  records  on  each. 

•  You  think  a  bit  about  whether  or 
not  to  put  in  a  section  on  student 
leaders.  You  run  the  risk  of  giving  her 
a  “mind  set”  in  favor  of  certain  ones, 
but  sometimes  it  is  of  great  help  to 
know  beforehand  who  the  “always 
dependable  ones”  are. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  jot  down 
for  yourself  a  list  of  all  the  things  you 
have  just  noted  for  your  successor. 
'These  are  the  things  you  should  find 
out  as  soon  as  possible  in  your  own 
new  position.  Nine  chances  out  of  ten, 
nobody  thought  to  make  you  a  hand¬ 
book. 


chines,  for  instance.  Or  from  ‘de¬ 
clining’  to  do  the  PTA  booklet  in 
advanced  typing  class.  (How  was  I 
to  know  that  for  years  it  had  been 
considered  a  ‘privilege’  to  turn  out 
a  winning  booklet  for  the  PTA  officers 
to  take  to  the  state  convention?)  You 
end  by  saying,  ‘Please  don’t  think  I’m 
trying  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  I’m  only 
hoping  to  save  you  my  blun<lers.” 

•  You  put  in  a  section  on  “Ma¬ 
chines,”  explaining  briefly  your  card¬ 
file  system  for  machines,  and  giving  its 
ltx:atk)n.  You  also  explain  briefly  the 
system  of  having  students  slip  a  tag 
over  the  carriage  frame  of  any  type¬ 
writer  that  needs  minor  repairs,  and 
writing  on  the  tag  the  nature  of  the 
repairs  needed,  together  with  the 
number  of  the  machine.  'The  tag  stays 
on  until  the  repairman  fixes  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Later,  the  repair  information  is 
transferred  from  the  tag  to  the  card 
for  that  machine,  so  that  the  card  file 
contains  a  complete  repair  record  for 
each  machine. 

The  section  on  machines  also  ex¬ 
plains  the  school’s  policy  on  trade-ins, 
lists  the  machines  that  are  next  in  line 
to  go,  and  contains  a  record  of  the 
long-range  program  of  building  up  the 
machines  department. 

•  You  put  in  a  page  on  the  FBLA 
Chib.  This  doesn’t  need  Co  be  long, 
because  all  the  dub  material  is  filed 


.  .  .  the  nic(*st  thing  you  can  do  for 
your  successor  is  to  leave  everything 
exactly  the  way  you  hope  your  prede¬ 
cessor  in  your  new  position  will  have 
left  things  for  you. 

Say  to  yourself,  “Would  I  be  able 
to  make  head  or  tail  of  this  b<mk 
list  if  I  were  coming  in  here  brand- 
new?  Would  I  appredate  Ireing  told 
about  the  repair  contract  for  the 
machines,  about  the  policy  the  school 
follows  on  trade-ins?” 

The  more  you  think  about  it,  the 
more  things  you  find  yourself  jotting 
down.  It  begins  to  look  like  the 
makings  of  a  regular  desk  or  job 
manual.  Well,  why  not?  It  will  take 
a  little  time,  but  wouldn’t  you  love 
to  walk  into  a  new  job  and  find  a 
loose-leaf  b(K)k  in  the  top  drawer 
labeled,  “Information  for  the  New 
Business  Education  Teacher”? 

It's  fun,  (mce  you  start.  First,  of 
course,  is  a  brief  letter,  in  which 
you  say,  among  other  things,  “I  hope 
you  enjoy  teaching  here  as  much  as 
1  did."  And.  “I’ve  jotted  down  the 
kind  of  information  I  wish  I  had  been 
able  to  put  my  hands  on  tlie  first  few 
weeks  I  was  here.  It  might  have  saved 
me  trying  to  trade  in  the  wrong  ma¬ 
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Returning  next  fall  with  time 


.  .  .  will  pay  big  dividends  all  year 
in  increased  efficiency,  in  a  feeling  of 
being  "on  top  of  your  job,”  and  in 
plain  peace  of  mind. 

•  Maybe  you’re  required  to  be  back 
two  weeks  ahead  of  time,  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  workshop.  Wonderful— if  it 
means  that  you  have  two  whole  weeks 
to  do  some  preparing,  while  you  be¬ 
come  geared  to  the  new  term  at  the 
same  time. 

•  Maybe  you  must  report  for  duty 
just  two  or  three  days  before  the  ac¬ 
tual  opening  of  school.  We’ll  keep  our 
fingers  crossed,  and  hope  that  you’re 
allowed  to  spend  those  days  (at  least 
for  the  most  part)  as  you  see  fit,  with¬ 
in  the  confines  of  your  own  room  or 
department,  so  that  you  can  get  a 
tremendous  amount  of  planning,  or¬ 
ganizing,  and  catching-up  <lone. 

If,  however,  most  of  the  time  is 
consunred  in  interminable  meetings, 
in  wrangling  over  administrative 
minutiae,  don’t  add  to  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  (and  to  the  wear  and  tear  on 
your  nerves  and  disposition)  by  fum¬ 
ing,  stewing,  and  griping.  back 
two  or  three  days  before  the  sched¬ 
uled  two  days  of  meetings,  for  your 
private  work  session  within  your  own 


bailiwick.  Then  you  c'an  sit  smugly 
through  the  hours  and  hours  of  much 
ado  about  nothing,  and  just  relax. 
When  school  really  starts,  you  won’t 
do  much  relaxing. 

•  Even  if  you  aren’t  required  to  re¬ 
turn  early,  plan  to  do  so  anyway. 

"But  1  can’t  get  back  early,”  you 
say  indignantly.  "I  finish  summer 
school  just  in  time  to  start  teaching.” 
Or,  "My  boat  doesn’t  dock  until  the 
Saturday  before.  Who  am  1  to  tell  the 
Queen  Mary  when  to  make  port?” 

In  such  a  case,  you  just  do  the  best 
you  can.  Knowing  that  you’re  going 
to  liave  to  make  close  c'onnections  in 
the  fall,  you  try  to  do  an  especially 
good  job  of  leaving  your  professional 
house  in  order  at  the  close  of  school. 

Some  extra-long  school  days  during 
the  first  week  or  so  will  help  you  get 
rid  of  that  breathless,  "can’t-catch-up- 
with-myselF  feeling,  too. 

Perhaps  you  say  to  Mary,  across 
the  hall,  “Don’t  even  ask  me  to  play 
golf  at  3:30  until  I  get  organized.  I’m 
not  leaving  this  building  l)cfore  5:30 
until  I  get  s<|uared  around.” 

“But  I  don’t  play  golf  after  school 
—or  any  other  time,”  you  say  crossly. 
"I  have  to  hurry  riglit  home  from 
sch(X)l  because  1  have  two  moppets 
of  my  own  and  a  hungry  man  to  make 
supper  for.  When  am  /  going  to  catch 
up?”  Bless  you,  that’s  a  tough  one. 
Maybe  you  don’t  ever  catch  up  com¬ 
pletely— but  you  do  get  organized. 


Saying  all  those  good-bys 


...  is  one  thing  you  don’t  like. 
There  is  a  nostalgia  connected  with 
“Good-by"  that  even  the  light  touch 
doesn’t  cover  entirely.  But,  like  many 
other  things  in  hfe,  it’s  better  to  face 
up  to  it  than  to  dodge  it. 

When  saying  your  good-bys,  try  to 
center  attention  on  the  other  person, 
make  it  brief,  and  keep  it  cheerful. 

•  Last  day  in  class,  you  remember 
to  tell  the  group  that  you’ve  enjoyed 
your  association  with  them.  If  the 
class  is  small,  run  down  the  roll,  say¬ 
ing  something  complimentary  about 
each  one,  and  see  the  faces  light  up. 
Try  to  bring  out  some  small  accom¬ 


plishment  that  may  surpri.se  the  rest 
of  the  group.  “Jimmy,"  you  say  to 
a  low-D  student,  “I  suppose  I’ll  think 
of  you  gratefully  every  cold  morning 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  when  my  car 
refuses  to  start.  You’re  the  obliging 
fellow  who  always  happened  along 
jiut  in  time  to  give  me  a  push.” 

“Mary,  I’ll  be  watching  the  paper 
to  see  how  you  come  out  in  the  4-H 
clothing  contest  at  the  State  Fair. 
Miss  Hendrix  thinks  you  have  a  very 
good  chance  to  win.” 

You  make  a  quick  round  of  the 
teachers  in  your  building— or,  at  least, 
of  your  floor.  And  you  make  a  special 
trip  down  to  the  basement  to  say 
good-by  to  the  school’s  custodian. 


to  spare  .  .  . 

You  make  a  list  of  the  things  that  are 
hounding  you  the  mu.st,  and  for  a 
week  or  two  you  wade  in  on  thorn 
for  an  extra  hour  each  night— ofter 
that  hungry  family  is  fed,  the  small 
fry  Irathed  and  in  ImhI,  and  your  tfg- 
ular  work  done. 

•  If  you  have  changed  jobs,  you 
will  want  to  Ik*  doubly  sure  to  arrive 
in  your  new  town  early.  Even  before 
you  arrive,  you  have  gained  some 
familiarity  with  your  new  set-up.  Jiut 
us  soon  as  you  secured  the  new  posi¬ 
tion,  you  suhserilietl  to  the  local 
paper,  and  you’ve  been  reading  it 
from  front  to  back.  You  also  wrote  to 
the  chamlier  of  commerce  (if  any) 
for  literature.  You’ve  coml)ed  the  li¬ 
brary  for  materials  conc'(*ming  the 
area,  and  have  familiarized  yourself 
with  all  k)cal  celebrities. 

Arriving  in  town,  you  get  settled 
in  your  new  quarters,  make  yourself 
known  to  your  administrator,  take 
your  clothes  to  the  cleaner,  look  over 
your  schtNil  department,  go  to  church 
in  your  lM*st  bib  and  tucker. 

If  you  have  a  sinking,  all-gone  feel¬ 
ing— and  you  may,  at  first— hide  it! 
People  like  to  have  their  community 
and  l(K'ale  praised.  Don’t  let  even  a 
chanc*e  comment  reflect  unfavorably 
on  your  new  locution.  The  community 
will  love  you  if  you  love  it.  And  it 
will  be  down  on  you  in  a  minute  if 
you  even  remotely  insinuate  that,  fur 
your  money,  they  cun  have  it. 


who  is  planning  to  retire  in  August. 

‘“rhings  won’t  lie  the  same  without 
you,  Mr.  Byrnes,”  you  tell  him. 
“Ihere  ought  to  Ik?  a  law  to  keep 
anyone  with  your  cheerfulness  from 
retiring— even  though  it  may  be  de¬ 
served.  Yoiill  never  kruiw  how  often 
you  put  some  of  lu  in  a  gfKxi  humor. 
And  the  shining  clean  rooms  and  halls 
you’ve  kept  for  us  always  made  our 
building  a  joy  to  step  into.  Seeing  how 
well  you  did  your  work  always  made 
me  want  to  do  mine  well,  too.” 

And  to  your  administrator,  simply, 
“Have  a  pleasant  summer,  and  thank 
you  for  everything." 

'That  alxMit  winds  up  another  year, 
doesn’t  it? 


JUNE,  1955 
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h^  .^20  fallacies 

IN  BOOKKEEPING 


There  are  a  number  of  fallacies  in  the  approach  to  and  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  bookkeeping.  Some  of  these  fallacies  are  teacher- 
initiated;  others  are  supervisor-imposed.  Regardless  of  the  nature  or 
origin  of  these  misconceptions,  they  lead  to  undesirable  practices 
and  should  be  dealt  with  honestly.  Here  are  20  misconceptions. 


FALLACY  1.  There  is  a  distinctly  voca- 
tiorud  or  distinctly  cormtmer  objective  in 
r  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping. 

Actually,  when  employment  it  at  a  peak,  the  vocational 
objective  it  claimed;  when  butinest  it  depretted,  however, 
a  contumcr  objective  becomet  popular.  Neither  the  con¬ 
tent  of  a  bookkeeping  courte  nor  the  method  by  which  it 
it  tauglit  hat  ever  ditcloted  any  perceptible  differeix^  be¬ 
tween  thote  who  tubfcribe  to  the  oppoiing  objectivet. 

FALLACY  2.  Business  arithmetic  or  jun¬ 
ior  business  training  is  a  prerequisite  for 
the  study  of  bookkeeping. 

When  bookkc«ping  wat  tauglit  in  the  ninth  grade  twenty- 
five  yean  ago,  it  wat  felt  tliat  pupilt  were  not  lufiBciently 
prepared  to  begin  the  ttudy  of  the  subject.  Today,  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  regard  to  the  ninth  year  it  not  uniform.  In  tome 
tchoolt  oombinatioru  of  junior  butinets  training  and  applied 
arithmetic  are  taught  during  the  year;  in  other  tchoolt,  the 
subject  it  omitted  completely.  Very  little  di£Ference,  how¬ 
ever,  it  noticeable  in  bookkeeping  achievements  between 
the  two  groups.  * 

FALLACY  3.  There  is  but  one  approach 
to  the  study  of  bookkeeping. 

Many  teachers  cling  teiuicioutly  to  the  notion  that  the 
subject  can  be  taught  cmly  by  otte  approach,  when  there 
are,  at  a  matter  of  fact,  several  approaches.  We  have  ap- 
proacliet  bated  on  the  journal,  the  account,  the  balance 
sheet,  and  the  fundamental  equation.  Each  lends  itself  to 
competent  instruction. 

FALLACY  4.  The  balance-sheet  ap¬ 
proach  is  confined  to  early  lessons. 

□ 

This  approach  it  mudi  more  than  that.  It  it  a  philosophy 
of  teaching  by  whkdi  every  every  unit  of  work,  it 

identified  with  its  impact  on  the  balance  sheet.  This  philos¬ 
ophy  cannot  be  realized  when  exmsideration  of  balance- 
sheets  It  dropped  after  the  first  week  of  the  term. 


FALLACY  S.  There  is  hut  one  method 
to  develop  content  matter. 

This  it  not  to  much  a  cate  of  being  satisfied  with  old 
lesson  outlines;  it.  it  one  in  which  tliie  teaclier  feels  more 
secure  following  the  metlaxl  he  was  first  taught.  There  are 
no  researc'h  data  uu  which  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
most  desirable  se(|uence.  Until  such  time,  experimentation 
with  various  sequences  should  be  encouraged.  Cash  Dis¬ 
count  accounts  may  be  treated  before  or  after  Interest 
accounts. 

FALLACY  6.  If  the  theory  advanced  by 
the  textbook  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
teacher,  it  should  he  ignored. 

Rugged  individualism  is  not  to  be  desired  when  it  pro.- 
duces  conflict  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  If  two  or  three 
points  of  view  are  e<]ually  acceptable  to  the  profes.Hion,  and 
one  of  these  is  prominent  in  the  textbook,  the  teacher’s 
individual  preference  should  be  submerged  in  favor  of  the 
textbook. 

FALLACY  7.  The  accounting  theory  that 
tfte  instructor  learned  is, to  dominate  the 
bookkeeping  he  teaches. 

For  the  longest  while,  we  taught  prepaid  rent,  insuranc*e, 
and  interest  as  deferred  charges.  Several  years  ago,  the 
American  Institute  of  Ac'countaots  issued  a  resr^arch  bulletin 
that  favored  ithe  abolition  of  this  -classifirration,  and  urged 
the  iiK'lusion  of  such  items  under  current  assets.  Yet  many 
teachers  still  insist  on  the  more  difficult  classification  and 
justify  it  by  quoting  accounting  theories  that  our  leading 
experts  have  now  rejected. 

A 

FALLACY  8.  Certain  business  practices 
are  too  simple  to  warrant  instruction 
time. 

The  writing  of  checks  or  the  preparation  of  monthly 
statements  of  account,  for  example,  is  quite  simple  to  the 
teadrer.  To  the  pupil,  however,  each  of  these  forms  calls 
for  a  composite  number  of  skills.  The  teacher  and  the  busi- 
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nessman  both  take  for  granted  that  the  pupil  has  learned 
these  two  forms  as  part  of  his  general  background.  When 
called  on  to  prepare  a  deposit,  the  graduate  is  often  be¬ 
wildered.  He  did  hear  at  one  time  or  another  about  bank 
deposits  being  made;  but  never  did  he  undergo  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  counting  the  money,  arranging  the  bills  projierly, 
wrapping  the  coins,  etc.  Simple?  Of  course,  but  practic«*  is 
very  comforting. 

FALLACY  9.  There  must  be  a  steady 
flow  of  supplementary  materials. 

Teachers’  excuses  for  large-scale  duplicating  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  claim,  “Tlie  textlxwk  is  inadequate.” 
The  solution  to  this  perennial  problem  seems  to  he  in  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  textlM)ok  and  the  addition  of 
several  transactions  and  substitution  of  new  instructions. 

FALLACY  10.’ There  is  but  one  method 
for  teaching  a  given  topic. 

An  objective  person  should  reahze  that  many  roads  can 
lead  to  one’s  goal.  Method  depends  on  the  backgrounds  of 
teacher  and  pupils;  motivation,  on  pupil  interests  and 
teacher  ingenuity.  To  say  that  a  topic  must  be  taught  a 
certain  way  or  it  is  Ix^ing  improperly  taught,  is  to  dull 
all  if.'.tiative. 

■'  FALLACY  11.  We  mu.st  detail  the  Inick- 

ground  for  a  new  topic  before  we  attempt 
to  teach  it  to  the  class. 

We  often  meet  the  teacher  who  s|Mnids  so  much  time 
laying  groundwork  that  the  remainder  of  the  period  is 
insufficient  for  developing  new  work.  He  insists  that  all 
he  is  doing  is  placing  the  transaction  in  its  total  s(*tting. 
But  the  same  effect  can  Im;  achieved  by  using  a  completed 
earlier  exercise  as  the  basis  fur  the  beginning  of  the  day’s 
work. 

FALLACY  12.  Everything  must  be 
taught  through  the  cycle  system. 

The  cycle  shows  the  inter-relationship  among  journals, 
ledgers,  and  financial  statements.  Tracing  each  new  topic- 
tins  way  is  time-consuming.  Not  every  historical  event  is 
related  to  the  total  history  of  the  race.  The  cycle  has  its 
place,  but  not  after  the  introduction  of  each  new  lesson. 

FALLACY  13.  Everything  must  be 
elicited  from  the  pujnls. 

Some  items  are  too  simple  to  warrant  extended  discus¬ 
sion;  others  are  too  involved  fur  the  development  lesson. 
Complete  pupil  passivity  is,  of  course,  undesirable;  but 
attempting  to  elicit  everything  from  the  pupils  may  prove 
tiK)  time<‘onsuming.  Pupils  may  find  them-selves  attacking 
a  home  assignment  with  incomplete  or  fragmentary  learning. 

FALLACY  14.  The  first  lesson  is  a  devel¬ 
opment  lesson,  which  is  to  be  followed 
by  several  drill  lessons  and  a  test. 

'This  type  of  approach  has  the  class  arrive  at  generulaliza- 
tions  during  the  first  lesson.  But,  when  all  new  Icaniings 


are  embrac-ed  at  once,  the  pupil  faib  to  see  any  significance 
in  the  work.  ’There  is  no  development  to  sastain  interest. 

FALLACY  1 S.  Atuilysis  must  always  pre¬ 
cede  entry  work. 

As  the  work  progresst-s,  it  is  iinnecc-ssary  to  analyze  every 
transaction.  Some  entries  should  lie  rtx.'orded  automatically 
without  need  of  an  analysis.  The  slogan.  “Analyze  before 
you  jounialize,”  is  wise  advice,  however,  when  dealing  with 
a  new  topic  or  a  troublesonu-  transaction. 

FALLACY  16.  The  analysis  is  to  be 
.stated  in  a  siwcific  way. 

Analysis  that  is  rend>'red  by  formulas  in  goose-step 
fashion  substitutes  straiglit-jacket  responses  fur  mental  ac* 
tivity  and  is  destructive  of  the  very  purpose  that  it  is 
intended  to  serve.  We  should  require  analysis,  but  analysis 
that  repres(‘nts  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  that 
pritivides  him  with  an  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

FALLACY  17.  The  teacher  must  altoays 
assign  homework— atul  plenty  of  it. 

Homework  ;>ei  se  will  iMit  instill  in  tlie  pupils  respect 
fur  Ixxikkeeping:  the  very  op(M)site  may  lie  true.  Pupils 
may  even  despise  the  subject  liecaust;  of  burdensome  as¬ 
signments.  A  brief  home  lesson  will  give  the;  pupil  a  senst! 
of  achievement.  Beyoml  that,  however,  we  have  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  practice  (without  guidance)  makes  {lerfect. 

FALLACY  18.  The  class  learns  when  it 
is  told  ■'lontething  by  the  teacher. 

How  often  do  we  discover  that  pupils  do  not  know  the 
route  of  a  check  from  the  eluH-klMNik  to  the  file?  I'he 
teacher  claims,  “I  don’t  see  why  they  don’t  know  this.  1  told 
them  all  alaiut  it.”  The  teacher  should  realize  that,  when 
he  is  teaching,  he  cannot  Ix^  sure  that  his  [Xipils  are  learning. 
Merely  telling  the  pro{x>r  methixls  dix's  iMit  insure  their 
lieing  understixxl. 

FALLACY  19.  By  teaching  basic  ele¬ 
ments  of  debit  and  credit  in  fourtud  ami 
ledger  work,  we  sludl  make  students 
adajHahle  to  any  Innikkeeping  job. 

This  misconception  is  at  tlie  root  of  the  comment,  “But 
the  Ixxikkeeping  we  learned  at  schrxil  is  different.”  We  can¬ 
not  teach  evcTy  form  of  journal  and  ledger  work,  but  we 
should  teach  their  basic  format,  supplementing  our  in- 
struc-tion  with  work  peculiar  to  the  needs  of  several  typ<‘s 
of  firms. 

FALLACY  20.  An  advanced  bookkeep¬ 
ing  course  must  jHtrallel  a  colbtge  ac¬ 
counting  course. 

This  point  of  view  can  \je  attributed  eitlier  to  a  frus¬ 
trated  college  instructor  or  to  a  fxirson  lacking  imagination. 
A  third-year  course  in  Ixxikkeeping  offers  rich  opportunities 
for  work  on  motlern  payrolls,  tax  nx-ords,  and  specialized 
Ixxiks  of  account  to  mr-et  tlie  needs  of  either  professional 
people  or  special  lines  of  business. 
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IT  IS  FREQUENTLY  more  difficult 
to  revamp  an  old  department  and 
bring  it  up  to  standard  than  it  is  to 
build  from  the  very  lieginning.  In  1947 
there  were  only  two  nxims  exclusively 
devoted  to  business  education  at  San 
Diego  State  Cxillege,  T(Klay  we  are 
blessed  with  two  extra-large  and  two 
large  machine  nxims,  l)Oth  well- 
equipped,  plus  partial  us<;  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  room  for  shorthand.  (Our 
department  has  six  full-time  faculty 
memlrers,  and  about  200  majors.) 

Problems  of  growth  are  never  easy 
to  solve.  We  developed  a  total  of 
seven  plans  for  a  netv  building  we 
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Ordering  Equipment 

Anyone  who  has  ordered  equipment 
knows  the  time,  effort,  and  persistence 
re<juired  to  obtain  name,  model  num- 
Irer,  price,  sch(H>l  discount  (if  any), 
source,  and  manufacturer’s  address 
and  telephone  numlx*r— and  written 
justiheation— for  each  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment.  No  one  source  or  company  can 
furnish  this  information,  so  it  must  be 
gathered  the  hard  way— hy  calling  or 
visiting  many  concerns. 

In  redesigning  a  room,  or  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  new  one,  the  teacher  must  con¬ 
sider  these  factors  carefully; 

•  How  much  responsibility  is  the 
teacher  allowed? 

•  Is  he  expected  to  determine  the 
lighting  that  is  to  be  ustd? 

•  Is  the  matter  of  blinds  left  to  the 
school,  or  do  the  architect’s  remodel¬ 
ing  plans  take  care  of  it. 

•  Are  all  walls  ix'rmaiiimt,  or  can 
some  Ik*  torn  down,  moved,  or  re¬ 
vamped? 

•  How  much  money  is  available 
for  this  work,  ami  how  far  will  it  go? 


FIGURE  It  TYPING  ROOM 

FIGURE  2t  CALCULATING  MACHINES  ROOM 


thought  we  were  going  to  build.  This 
planning  included  the  listing  of  all 
iM*eded  equipment,  and  its  anticipa¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  fea¬ 
tures  of  growth.  In  our  own  case,  pur- 
chasr*  rerpiests  must  go  through  many 
hands  Irefore  final  approval. 


Typing  Room 

The  revision  of  the  State  C  College 
typing  rmrms  (we  now  have  two,  one 
of  which  is  seen  in  Figure  1 )  was 
easy  c-ompared  to  that  of  some  of  the 
other  rooms.  No  special  probh*ms  are 
involved  if  the  r(K>m  is  a  good,  aver¬ 
age  classroom. 

Our  typing  r(K)m,  we  felt,  should 
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DUPLICATING  MACHINES  ROOM  (All  Photos) 


FIGURE  3:  SOUTH  WALL 


FIGURE  St  WEST  WALL 


cal  load  were  provided,  iMraiise  all 
macliiiies  are  electrie,  Altliou){h  we 
should  have  preferred  flu.sh  H<K>r  out¬ 
lets,  raised,  pro|)erly  spac-ed  outlets  as 
well  as  desk-higli  wall  oiith^ts  were 
installed. 

The  machine  desks  were  designed 
hy  yiiiir  authors  and  constructed  by 
Interstate  Precision  Products  f  ^irpora- 
tion.  These  desks  are  slightly  longer 
and  wirier  than  the  usual  classrtMun 
machinr*  desk,  are  adjii.stahh*  in  hf'ight, 
and  have  a  raisrnl  work  surface  to  the 
left  of  the  machine.  We  develoiKul 
many  Hiair  layouts  to  find  something 
that  would  allow  tin*  most  desks  jkw- 
sihle  in  the  room.  (The  picture  den's 
not  she)w  the  final  arrangement.)  The 
result  is  functional,  using  two  different 
types  of  layouts  as  dc'termined  by  the 
style  l)est  suitrnl  to  the*  lighting  outlets 


cut  between  two  nM)ms,  l)ecausc  the 
supporting  wall  could  neH  fn*  removed. 
Both  rooms  were  remode*le<l  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  that  of  the  typing  rooms, 
except  that  even  greater  light  intens¬ 
ity  was  prejvided.  DarkeMiing  Vene'tian 
blinds,  soundpr(M>fing,  and  adenpiate 
natural  and  artificial  lighting  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  Ixith  nxjins. 

In  addition  to  ov(‘rhi‘ad  lighting, 
sufficient  outlets  to  handle  the  elc*ctri- 
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and  our  needs.  One  room  contains  a 
variation  of  the  nuxlular  ofBce  so  pop¬ 
ular  today  (four  to  six  desks  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  ratfier  tliafi 
in  the  straiglit-row  classnxnn  order). 
At  tlie  college  level  there  appear  to 
be  none  of  the  usual  disadvantages 
that  rniglit  la?  expected  from  such  close 
studtmt  ass(K'iation,  and  we  can  put 
more  desks  into  the  same  space.  Each 
macliiiie  station  has  a  desk  and  pos¬ 
ture  chair.  A  filing  cabinet  arul  a 
teacher’s  demonstration  stand  are  in 
each  of  the  rooms,  and  one  room  has 
two  locked  storage  cabinets. 

Most  of  the  etpiipment  we  had  was 
relatively  im*w,  but  some  replacements 
were  made  and  new  machines  added. 
The  department  is  fK)w  equipped  with 
14  rotary  calctilators,  13  ki'y-driven 
machiiMV,  13  printing  calculators,  7 
full-keyboard  adding  machines,  7  ten- 
key  adding  machines,  3  small  IxKik- 
keeping  machines,  4  large  bookkeep¬ 
ing  machines,  and  20  small  and  2 
large  pegboards.  In  addition,  these 
rooms  have  a  sound -filmstrip  projec¬ 
tor,  an  opaque  projector,  and  a  large 
scToeii.  'Tlte  calculating  machines 
course  is  a  very  comprehensive  one, 
in  which  manuals  written  by  our  own 
faculty  are  used. 

Dupllcoting  Machin«t  Room 

'Hie  duplicating  machines  room 
houses  all  duplicating,  addressing,  arul 
voic«-writing  machines.  Tliis  room  for¬ 
merly  was  a  large  lecture  hall  with 
raised  sc*ats.  Now  it  is  used  for  teach¬ 
ing  office  systems  (machines),  office 
management,  secretarial  practice,  and 
r«xx>rds  management.  'Tlie  chairs  and 
old  flooring  were  torn  mit,  a  new  ce¬ 
ment  fkxrr  with  inlaid  tile  added,  and 
a  new  heating  control  installed.  Celo- 
tex  soundproofing  was  put  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  on  the  wall^to  the  top  of  the 
blackboards.  ’Tlie  latest  devrdopments 
in  lighting  were  incorporated,  so  that 
no  comers  would  be  dark.  Lighiing  is 
now  uniform  everywhere  in  thetroom. 
Darkening  Venetian  blinds  have  been 
added.  A  strip  of  electric  outlets  runs 
desk  high  around  the  three  sides  of 
tlie  room;  and,  on  the  south  side 
(which  houses  the  voice-writing  ma¬ 
chines),  an  extra  strip  has  Immmj  in¬ 
stalled  jiut  aliove  the  machine  shelf 
to  service  the  machines.  Of  course, 
adequate  extra  wiring  was  installed  to 
carry  the  electrical  load  of  all  the 
machines, 

A  tour  of  the  mom  (via  the  accom¬ 
panying  photos)  will  perltaps  illus¬ 
trate  the  points  developed  tlu&t  give 


us  the  most  satisfaction.  Figure  3 
sImiws  the  wall  cabinet  used  for  stor¬ 
ing  voice-writing  cords  and  supplies 
(see  BEW,  Sept.,  '54,  p.  22).  Our 
equipment  includes  three  new  Dicta¬ 
phones,  one  new  Ediphone,  two  Gray 
Audograpli  dictating  machines  and 
two  transcribing  machines,  two  Steno- 
rnatic  wire  recorders,  one  Soundscriber 
dictation  unit  and  one  transcription 
unit,  one  tai>e  recorder,  and  one  play- 
bac’k.  'Tliis  functional  cabine*  has 
solved  the  probkfm  of  which  cords  go 
on  which  machines.  Colored  cello¬ 
phane  tape  marks  corresponding  ma¬ 
chines,  cords,  and  cabinet  recessr^s. 

Mor*  on  tho  South  Sido 

A  further  view  of  the  south  side  of 
the  room  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  A 
sturdy  shelf,  27  feet  long,  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  south  wall  Ix;- 
tw«*en  the  two  dixirs.  Every  18  inches 
a  hole  has  been  cut  near  the  buck  of 
the  shelf  to  enable  the  foot-pedal 
cord  to  puss  througli  to  the  floor.  This 
shelf  arrangement  has  proved  ideal, 
for  there  is  rxi  jarring  of  the  voice¬ 
writing  machines  by  the  tyiiewriter. 
A  bulletin  Ixiard  16  f(x*t  long,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  cabinet  to  the  door  on 
the  right,  has  been  added  since  this 
picture  was  taken. 

Tlie  cabinet  shown  in  Figure  5  was 
designed  for  this  room,  and  extends 
the  entire  width  of  the  room.  'Tlie 
student  tote  trays  are  numbered  for 
identificatiou.  To  the  riglit  of  the 
trays,  ulxive  the  work  shelf,  are  four 
sections  of  sliding  d<x>rs  (the  .shelves 
within  are  graduated  in  size).  At  the 
liottum  are  nine  divided  locked  draw¬ 
ers  (six  of  which  are  di'ep  enough  to 
serve  as  file  drawers  for  materials), 
and  three  more  sections  of  locked 
dixirs. 

Figure  6  shows  the  arrangement  of 
some  of  the  machines  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nxim,  which  looks  out  on  the 
‘'quad'*— tht»  center  of  student  activi¬ 
ties.  At  one  comer  of  the  nxim  is  a 
cabinet  designed  for  students’  practice 
filing  Ixixes.  To  the  right  of  that  are 
an  Addressograph,  Craphotypt*,  El¬ 
liott  Cardvertiser  (hand),  Elliott 
Gardvertiser  (old  electric),  a  Vari- 
typer,  an  electric  Ditto,  and  an  elec¬ 
tric  Standard.  Not  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  are  an  old  Mimeograph  and  two 
small  work  tables,  one  of  which  houses 
the  paper  cutter,  stapler,  cellophane 
tape,  wrapping  paper,  cord,  etc.  'The 
three  work  tables  shown  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  each  40  indies  wide  and 
10  feet  long,  covered  with  Masonite 


tops.  'They,  too,  were  constmeted  in 
our  college  cabinet  shop. 

'The  front  of  the  room  (Figure  7) 
features  two  hanging  wall  Mimeoscope 
supply  cabinets,  designed  some  years 
ago  (BEW,  Feb.,  1950,  p.  273),  which 
fit  nicely  into  their  new  surroundings. 
Bekiw  che  first  wall  cabinet  are  three 
Mimeosdjpes  (only  one  is  visible 
here).  Biffiind  the  instmetor  is  a  con¬ 
ference-type  desk  and  executive  chair. 
Below  the  other  wall  cabinet  is  an 
electric  Mimeograph,  and  (to  the  right 
of  that)  a  sink  with  an  eleciric  water 
heater. 

Since  the  duplicating  machines 
rtx>m  is  also  the  secretarial  room  (for 
the  present),  the  center  of  the  nxim 
is  taken  up  by  24  secretarial  desks. 
'These  were  arranged  in  groups  of 
four  and  six  in  order  best  to  utilize 
tlie  available  floor  plugs  fur  electric 
typewriters,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vide  an  office-like  situation.  We  have 
13  electric  typewriters.  'The  new  desks, 
postun*  chairs,  bookholders,  and  four 
potted  plants  (provided  by  the  stu¬ 
dents)  give  the  room  a  cheerful,  busi¬ 
nesslike  atmosphere.  The  walls  of  the 
nxim  are  painted  a  liglit  green. 

The  comprehensive  manuals  used 
in  the  duplicating  machines  course 
were  also  written  by  our  own  faculty. 

Conclusions 

'The  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  ecpiipmont  is  no  small  problem.  It 
is  not  something  that  can  be  acc'om- 
plished  quickly;  it  is  resolved  only  by 
long-range  planning.  'The  faint-hearted 
teacher  will  often  give  up,  but  the 
olitaiiiing  of  equipment  more  than  re¬ 
pays  the  teacher  for  the  time  and 
effort  expended.  As  business  becomes 
more  and  more  mechanized,  the 
teacher  will  find  more  equipment  a 
necessity.  Constant  machino  changes 
mean  that  coii.stant  study  is  necessary 
to  remain  abreast  of  the  times.  'Tlie 
teacher  has  a  two-fold  problem:  the 
indoctrination  of  administration  and 
school  Ixiards  with  the  need  for  ma¬ 
chines  and  their  proper  maintenance, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  machines 
and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  oper¬ 
ate  them  properly. 

Wo  should  have  Hked  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  building.  Who  wouldn’t?  But  we 
know'  that,  in  many  ways,  we  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  with  a  remodeled  building. 
Today  it  is  difficult  to  have  a  new 
building  constructed  as  well  as  the 
one  we  now  possess.  Our  remodeling 
has  been  extensive.  We  are  happy  with 
the  results,  and  feel  most  forturuite. 
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TURNING  OUT  skilled  typists  from  the  standpoint  of 
■  key-stroking  is  a  fairly  simple  task  for  the  type¬ 
writing  teacher.  Hut  turning  out  typists  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  efficient  production  work,  who  are  familiar 
with  how  to  perform  related  typewriting  tasks,  and  who 
are  able  to  apply  general  principles  to  a  variety  of 
problem  situations-  these  are  the  things  that  most  text¬ 
books,  however  well  constructed,  cannot  teach.  These 
are  the  mark  of  the  master  teacher. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility  to  inspire  students 
to  develop  the  important  (pialifications  mentioned.  A 
job  breakdown  is  a  very  eff^rctive  means  for  develop¬ 
ing  truly  intelligent  typists,  l)ecause  it  provides  a  simple 
form  for  focusing  attention  on  behavior  patterns  and 
on  the  conservation  of  motion. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  job  breakdown  merely 
breaks  down  a  task  into  several  main  steps  that  arc 
logical  and  easily  memori/ed.  There  is  a  further  break¬ 
down  of  Tcey  points”  under  each  step. 

The  breakdown  should  be  made  only  after  careful 
analysis.  Although  the  form  may  vary,  tlie  main  steps 
should  stand  out  clearly  and  the  key  steps  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  their  subordinate  nature  is  obvious. 

The  well -constructed  job  breakdown  will  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  Provide  an  orderly  and  logical  procedure  without 
backtracking  or  waste  motion. 

2.  Set  up  general  patterns  of  behavior  and  motion 
that  are  applicable  to  all  work. 

3.  Utilize  the  most  efficient  method  for  performing 
a  particular  type  of  work  or  a  particular  job. 

4.  Follow  basic  prt)cedures  on  related  work,  despite 
either  changes  in  form  or  altered  directions. 

Throe  Obiections 

Many  disagree  with  the  claimed  advantages  of  using 
a  job  breakdown.  Their  most  frequent  objections  are 
that  the  breakdown  tends  to  confuse  the  students  if  it 
departs  from  textbook  procedure;  that  it  tends  to  stand¬ 
ardize  teaching  and  become  boring;  and  that  a  good 


breakdown  cannot  be  prepared  without  hours  of  pains¬ 
taking  work,  which  makes  it  impractical  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

To  avoid  objec*tion  tliat  stmlents  become  confused  if 
a  departure  is  made  from  the  textbook  method,  the 
teacher  must  meet  the  four  requirements  listed.  Many 
breakdowns  meet  only  retjuirements  one  and  three;  but, 
if  requirements  two  and  four  also  are  not  met,  then  the 
breakdown  lias  no  advantage  over  textbook  directions 
(except  convenience).  When  they  are  met,  however,  the 
student  learns,  from  using  a  series  of  job  breakdowns, 
a  method  for  attacking  even  unfamiliar  tasks;  and  he 
gains  an  advantage  over  the  student  who  tends  to  be 
dependent  on  textbook  directions  for  every  lesson. 

The  form  of  a  breakdown  makes  procedural  patterns 
more  obvious  to  the  student.  It  gives  directions  in  such 
a  way  that  they  can  be  applied  to  textbook  exercises 
as  well  as  to  assigned  work.  The  student  is  thereby 
better  prepared  to  apply  his  school  learning  to  the 
varied  requirements  of  office  work. 

Is  Teaching  Standard Ixed? 

The  next  objection  to  tlie  job  breakdown  is  that 
teaching  tends  to  become  standardized.  But  this  is  true 
of  any  teaching  procedure  not  intelligently  applied. 
The  job  breakdown  is  not  a  substitute  for  teaching.  The 
teacher's  task  is  not  made  easier— simply  more  effective. 

In  using  the  breakdown,  teachers  will  have  tl»  same 
responsibility  that  they  have  for  any  lesson— to  see  that 
the  class  is  properly  motivated,  that  all  needed  mate¬ 
rials  are  at  hand,  and  that  the  steps  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  without  confusion  or  boredom. 

Marion  I.emb  discusses  Job  Instruction  in  her  text. 
Your  First  Year  of  Tearhin^  Typewriting,  ffiie  gives  die 
following  steps  for  the  use  of  job  instniction. 

•  Prepare  the  student. 

•  Present  the  job  (one  st^  at  a  time,  stressing  key 
points,  but  no  more  than  the  student  can  master). 

•  Have  a  try-out  performance. 

•  Follow  up  the  instruction.  (Continusd  on  next  pags) 
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These  steps  arc  necessary  in  all  good  teaching.  To 
keep  procedures  from  becoming  stilted,  however,  vary 
the  use  of  the  breakdown.  For  complicated  demonstra^ 
tions,  tlte  instruction  sheet  can  be  duplicated  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  students.  Vary  demonstra* 
tion  patterns— demonstrate  at  times  a  whole  process  at 
the  beginning,  before  breaking  it  down;  then,  at  others, 
take  a  step  at  a  time  for  Ixith  demonstration  and 
practice. 

Job  l>reakdowns  do  not  arouse  in  students  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  importance  of  the  job.  Nor  do  they  give 
detailed  teaching  tcrchniques  designed  to  meet  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  lessons. 

The  fob  breakdown  is  simply  a  carefully  worked  out 
metlxxl  for  clarifying  relationships  in  order  to  make 
learning  sr>m(‘what  easier.  Because  it  is  simple  to  use, 
the  teacher  has  more  freedom  to  direct  attention  to  the 
real  aims  of  the  Ittsson. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  use  a  job  breakdown  for  every 
lesson.  Certain  types  of  simitlc  typewriting  work  do 
not  require  them.  But  for  lessons  of  the  following  types, 
a  job  breakdown  facilitates  learning: 

1.  Teaching  tasks  that  are  done  occaskmally  or  that 
are  slighted  in  the  classroom— ribbon  change,  cleaning 
of  the  typewriter,  and  chain  and  front  feeding  of  enve¬ 
lopes,  etc.  (To  the  right  is  an  example  of  cleaning  the 
typewriter,  and  on  the  opposite  page  is  an  example  of 
changing  the  ribbon.) 

2.  Teaching  tasks  that  are  complicated,  in  which  an 
error  on  a  minor  detail  may  mean  complete  failure- 
duplicating,  manuscripts  with  footnotes,  vertical  center¬ 
ing,  tabulation,  etc.  (See  the  December,  1948,  issue  of 
BEW  for  vertical  centering,  and  the  February,  1950, 
issue  for  backspace  tabulation.) 

3.  Teaching  procedures  that  are  basic  in  application 
to  varied  instructions— letters,  tabulations,  maniutcripts, 
duplicating,  cover  pages,  etc.  (See  the  opposite  page 
for  an  example  of  thtnnes  and  manuscripts.) 

Too  DHUcwIt  to  ProporoT 

The  third  objection  to  job  breakdowns  is  that  they 
cannot  be  prepared  withr)ut  hours  of  painstaking  work. 
This  valid  objection  is  refutable  only  on  the  grounds 
that  many  find  it  worth  the  effort.  The  typical  class¬ 
room  teacher,  however,  usually  does  not  find  the  re¬ 
quired  time  for  this  extra  effort. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  relatively  few  job  breakdowns 
liavo  been  publisheil— the  assumption  being  that  each 
teacher  wants  to  construct  his  own.  There  seems  to  be 
little  justification  for  this.  A  breakdown  that  is  care¬ 
fully  prepared  will  meet  most  situations  with  but  minor 
alterations.  It  will  be  much  less  a  “personal  matter" 
than  are  lesson  plans,  which  are  published  quite 
frequently. 

If  more  job  breakdowns  were  published,  perhaps 
more  teachers  would  make  use  of  them.  Perhaps  more 
students  would  go  out  to  work  with  the  ability  to  proceed 
intelligently  with  a  task  whether  or  not  they  had  six*- 
cific  instructions.  This  is  one  of  those  small  things  that 
make  a  teacher’s  career  ntore  rewarding. 


WEIKLY  CLEANING  OF  TYPEWRITER 

rHE  IMPORTANCE  of  a  clean  typewriter  must  be 
made  clear  to  every  student.  Those  who  have  not 
experienced  sticking  keys,  dirty  type,  or  a  sluggish  car¬ 
riage  return  may  be  impressed  by  a  dramatic  demon¬ 
stration.  Most  schools  find  it  impractical  to  have  cleaning 
equipment  at  each  desk.  Oil  and  cleaning  fluid  should 
he  placed  in  metal  ribbon  boxes  for  every  two  or  three 
students.  Siitce  it  is  difficult  to  lead  students  through 
a  step-by-step  cleaning  process,  if  time  is  taken  for  a 
thoroufffi  cleaning,  have  the  doss  go  throu^  only  the 
motions  of  cleaning  as  the  teacher  demonstrates  each 
step  of  the  breakdown. 

1.  Collact  Nacassary  Motarials 

a.  Have  available  the  following:  clean  cloth;  long 
brush;  stiff  brush;  alcohol,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
or  prepared  cleaner;  and  oil,  (Warning:  If  alcohol 
is  used,  do  not  let  it  come  in  contact  with  painted 
surfaces;  if  carbon  tetrachloride  is  used,  avoid 
breathing  fumes.) 

2.  Dust  tha  Mochina 

a.  Clean  front  part  of  the  typewriter,  keys,  key  levers, 
bars,  and  carriage.  Use  long-handled  brush.  Clean 
away  from  type. 

b.  Slide  carriage  to  extreme  left, 

c.  Dust  with  cloth  under  carriage  at  left  and  under 
frame  of  typewriter  at  right, 

d.  Slide  carriage  to  extreme  left, 

e.  Dust  with  cloth  under  carriage  at  right  and  under 
frame  of  typewriter  at  left. 

3.  Dust  undar  tha  Mochina 

a.  Center  the  carriage. 

b.  Tip  typewriter  backward,  holding  firmly. 

c.  Dust  under  side  of  typewriter  and  top  of  table, 

d.  Replace  tyi)ewriter. 

4.  Claon  Cylindar  and  Typa 

a.  Dampen  comer  of  clean  cloth  with  alcohol, 

b.  Rub  cylinder  as  you^  turn  the  knob, 

c.  Depress  paper  release  to  free  rollers;  rub  cylinder 
again. 

d.  Roll  piece  of  absorbent  paper  through  machine 
to  remove  excess  moisture.  (If  type  has  not  been 
cleaned  daily,  rub  it  with  stiff  dry  brush.  If  it  is 
still  not  clean,  moisten  cloth  with  alcohol  and  rub 
over  type,  then  brush.) 

5.  Oil  tho  Mochin* 

a.  Moisten  comer  of  clean  cloth  with  drop  of  oil, 

b.  Slide  carriage  to  extreme  left  of  carriage  rail, 

c.  Rub  movable  carriage  rail  thus  exposed  under 
cylinder  at  left  side. 

d.  Rub  fixed  carriage  rail  thus  exposed  at  right, 

e.  Slide  carriage  to  far  right,  rub  with  oiled  cloth 
the  fixed  carriage  rail  exposed  at  left  and  movable 
carriage  rail  exposed  at  right, 

f.  Slide  carriage  back  and  forth  several  times, 

g.  Wipe  off  oil  with  clean,  dry  cloth. 

6.  Oil  Hi*  Popor  ftoil 

a.  Move  bail  rollers  to  extreme  right  and  left, 

b.  >Vipe  full  length  of  bail  with  oiled  cloth, 

c.  Wipe  off  oil  with  clean,  dry  doth. 
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CHANGING  TYPEWRITER  RIBBON 

f  r  IS  USUALLY  impossible  to  have  every  student  put 
a  new  ribbon  in  his  typewriter,  because  ribbons  do 
not  wear  out  at  an  even  rate.  Have  them  examine  first 
the  wear  on  their  ribbon  and  then  the  clarity  of  their 
last  typed  copy.  Those  who  do  not  require  a  tiew  rib¬ 
bon  should  follow  instructions  exactly,  replacinfi  their 
still  usable  ribbon  as  they  would  a  new  one. 

1 .  Pr«par«  Typ«writ«r 

a.  Lift  off  ribbon  covers, 

b.  Depress  shift  kxrk. 

c.  Set  ribbon  switch  on  red. 

2.  Wind  Old  Ribbon  on  On#  Spool 

a.  Note  spool  more  nearly  full;  or,  in  case  of  Reming¬ 
ton,  spool  with  metal  core  in  center, 

b.  Wind  ribbon  on  chosen  spool  by  holding  reverse 
lever  in  neutral  and  winding  by  hand. 

3.  Raise  Ribbon  Carrier,  Study  Threading 

a.  Depress  “G"  and  “H”  keys  simultaneously;  lock 
them  in  “v”-8haped  guide  to  make  carrier  more 
accessible. 

b.  Grasp  ribbon  both  sides  of  carrier;  note  it  is 
threaded  behind  carrier,  then  looptnl  forward. 

4.  Remove  Ribbon  and  Spooi 

a.  Remove  riblion  from  carrier, 

b.  Wind  up  slack  onto  full  spool, 

c.  Lift  ribbon  with  spools  from  cups;  note  how  rib¬ 
bon  on  standard  typewriters  run.s  through  guides 
from  front  of  one  spool  to  front  of  other, 

d.  Lay  ribbon  and  sp<M)ls  on  desk  in  same  relative 
position  as  on  typewriter. 

S.  Attach  New  Ribbon 

a.  Loosen  end  of  ribbon  from  empty  spool, 

b.  Replace  full  spool  with  new  ribbon  and  spooi. 

c.  Fasten  loose  end  »)f  ribbon  to  empty  spcwl. 

d.  Wind  few  inches  into  empty  spool,  winding  rib¬ 
bon  so  it  feeds  unto  side  of  spool  nearest  you. 

6.  PicKe  Ribbon  in  Cups  and  Ad|ust 

a.  Lift  both  spools  from  desk;  hold  so  that  riblxm 
is  on  side  nearest  you. 

b.  Place  spools  in  cups  of  typewriter, 

c.  Thread  ribbon  through  guides;  on  Underwood 
thread  in  front  of  roller  ahead  of  ribbon  reversing 
arm. 

7.  Throad  Ribbon  Carriar 

a.  Loosen  ribbon  slightly. 

b.  Slip  center  of  ribbon  behind  ribbon  carrier, 

c.  Puli,  riblxm  forward  from  each  side  and  thread  it 
through  carrier-guide  arms. 

S.  Roturn  Parts  to  Oparoting  Position 

a.  Release  shift  lock. 

b.  Return  ribbon  lever  to  blue  position, 

c.  Replace  ribbon  covers. 

9.  Chack  Opairation  of  Ribbon 

a.  Check  ribbon  reverse. 

b.  Make  sure  ribbon  is  traveling  os  you  type. 


PERSONAL  THEMES  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

rllE  TRUE  worth  of  a  typist  is  shown  by  the  obiltty 
to  follow  directions.  In  numuscripts,  the  typist 
shoiJd  never  lose  si^ht  of  the  fact  that  every  fob  is 
prepared  in  a  form  desired  by  the  person  for  whom  it 
is  to  be  typed.  Job  breakdowns  will  make  the  need 
for  obtaining  adequate  instructions  obvious.  The  need 
for  a  clear  understanding  regarditig  the  number  of  car¬ 
bon  cojHes  should  he  given  sjyeiial  emphasis.  A  pencil 
line  is  ttsed  as  a  warning  mark  because  backing  sheets 
may  he  unavailable  in  .some  practical  .sittMtions. 

1.  Undarstand  instructions 

a.  Consult  person  for  whom  work  is  to  l)e  done, 

b.  Jot  down  information  about  margins  (bound  at 
top  or  side),  spacing,  number  of  carbons,  location 
of  page  numbers,  etc. 

2.  Arrange  Medariais  for  Convonianc* 

a.  Place  .first  sheets,  second  sheets,  and  carlxins 
where  they  can  be  easily  reached, 

b.  Place  eraser  and  shield  within  reach. 

3.  Adjust  Typawritor 

a.  Adjast  for  desired  spacing, 
b.  Set  margins  at  desired  points, 

c.  Insert  carbon  pack. 

4.  Mark  Warning  at  Bottom  of  Pago 

a.  Pull  Imttom  etlge  of  first  copy  forvsard  over  paper 
cylinder. 

b.  Estimate  distance  inches  from  Ixittofn. 

c.  PIac<?  light  pencil  line  there  at  extreme  riglit  etlge 
of  paper. 

5.  Contor  Titio  and  Typo  Pago 

a.  Space  down  desired  distance  from  top  (2  inches), 
b.  Center  heading  by  backspace  metlwMi. 

c.  Triple  space  between  title  and  Ixnly  of  papier, 

d.  Begin  typing;  erase  and  correct  answers. 

6.  Stop  at  Warning  Mark 

a.  Watch  for  warning  as  you  approach  bottom, 
b.  Finish  typing  line  at  which  warning  appears, 
c.  Proofread  from  Cf>py. 

d.  C<jrrec-t  errors  frnind. 

7.  Finish  Pago 

a.  Decide  whether  to  add  one,  two,  or  three  lines 
to  fill  page.  (Try  to  avoid  having  one  line  of 
paragraph  at  top  or  bottom  of  page;  never  hyphen¬ 
ate  the  last  word  on  a  page.) 
b.  Type  to  leave  Ixtttom  margin  of  one  inch, 

c.  Remove  page  and  place  it  face  up  on  desk. 

8.  Typo  Romaining  Pogos 

a.  Assemble  and  insert  second-page  pack, 
b.  Glaru.'e  at  bottom  of  first  page  to  determine  exact 
starting  point. 

c.  Space  doWn  for  desired  margin, 

d.  Type  page  number  (if  at  top)  or  start  with  body 
of  manuscript  (if  numbtn’ud  at  Ixittom).  I.iCave 
two  liras  betwrxm  page  niimlrer  and  IxMly, 

e.  Finish  page;  retpeat  oprrratiun  for  remaining  pages, 

f.  Proofread;  erase  warning  marks. 
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VISUAL  AIDS  will  arouse 
interest  of  most  students 


Create  New  Interest  in 


IRVING  ROSINBLUM, 

Willoughby  Junior  High  School,  brooklyn.  Now  York 


Before  we  modify  our  leuon 
plant  each  year  to  aroute  new 
interett,  we  mutt  atk  fint,  "What’t 
new?"  and  tecond,  "What  can  we 
do?"  Here  are  tuggeotiont  that  have 
worked  in  my  butinett-Iaw  clattet. 

WhoTa  N*w? 

Learning  what't  new  requiret  read¬ 
ing  and  retearch.  Very  few  teachers 
talm  the  time  for  thit,  and  fewer  still 
report  their  findings.  An  exception  it 
I.  David  Satlow,  whose  articles  ap¬ 
pear  in  numerous  (oumalt  (e.g.,  page 
18  of  this  issue). 

•  Case  repmrts,  another  source  of 
information,  are  printed  in  publica¬ 
tions  tu(^  as  the  fiew  York  Supple- 
ment.  Some  newspapers  also  report 
legal  cases  in  the  real  estate,  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  education  fields. 

e  Film  catalogues  list  motion  pic¬ 
tures  (though  there  aren’t  many) 
suitable  for  busineu  law  classes. 

e  Radio  and  television  schedules 
occasionally  suggest  programs  suitable 
for  clast  discussion. 

e  Book  reviews  offer  information 
on  both  fiction  and  nonfiction.  Among 
these  souroes  are  The  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  special  sectiont  of  the  New 
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York  Times  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  book-trade  publications. 
Some  school  librarians  inform  the 
teacher  of  new  articles  and  publica¬ 
tions. 

•  Dramatic  and  musical  plays  pro¬ 
vide  motivating  material  and  sub)ect 
matter.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Trial 
by  Jury"  is  a  perennial  favorite,  even 
as  an  amateur  performance  at  school. 

•  Yearbooks  of  professional  soci¬ 
eties  in  business  education  feature 
articles  helpful  to  the  teacher.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  guide  to  reference  reading  for 
both  students  and  teachers  is  the  bib¬ 
liography  in  the  May,  1953,  American 
Business  Quarterly  (issued  jointly  by 
the  Eastern  and  National  Business 
Teachers  Associations). 

•  Latest  textbooks  in  business  law 
should  be  added  to  the  shelf  of  every 
business-law  department.  Pupils,  too, 
want  such  reference  materials  readily 
available.  Professional  journals  are  of 
practical  value  because  articles  are 
written  by  teachers  for  teachers. 

What  Can  Wa  Dot 

Eifd^tcen  suggestions  that  were 
used  to  create  interest  in  business-law 
classes  during  the  last  fifteen  years 


are  presented  in  the  last  column  of 
the  opposite  page.  Most  of  these  ideas 
have  been  used  in  the  accounting  and 
law  department  of  Franklin  K.  Lane 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  Solomon  C. 
Steinfield. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  listed  are 
undoubtedly  being  used  by  teachers 
t(xiay.  The  schedule  of  eighteen  items, 
however,  represents  so  many  hours  of 
work  that  one  teacher  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  handle  it  all. 

How.  then,  can  the  program  be  ac¬ 
complished? 

Why  Not  Pool  ifforts? 

Some  teachers  perform  similar  tasks 
)’ear  after  year  as  individual  projects. 
Such  activities  are  needlessly  dupli¬ 
cated  in  many  schools  and  cities. 

Teachers  would  greatly  benefit  by 
pooling  their  work  and  materials.  The 
writer  accomplished  such  <x>-operative 
action  during  a  workshop  in  business 
law.  Many  teaching  aids  were  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  classnxim,  varying  from 
filmstrips  to  tape  recordings.  Such  a 
workshop  could  be  sponsored  by  a 
teachers  association,  a  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  a  district  or  county  supervisor, 
or  a  college  of  business  education. 
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•  POINT  15.  A  laboratory  squad 
of  law  students  prepares  numerous 
teaching  materials  for  class  use.  Tliese 
materials,  based  on  case  problems,  de¬ 
velop  legal  principles  that  are  ex- 
prt'ssed  through  a  variety  of  media. 

A  poster  poses  a  legal  question;  a 
principle  is  developed  in  cartoon  form. 
Or  a  problem  may  be  presenterl  in 
dramatizt'd  form  to  invite  class  dis¬ 
cussion. 

•  POINT  17.  Exhibits  of  materials, 
such  as  posters,  books,  and  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  may  lx;  arranged  with  the 
schoiil  or  the  public  library.  Tlie 
pupils  supply  the  posters  and  do<.‘u- 
ments;  the  library  provides  the  books 
on  law. 

•  The  deductive  reasoning  process 
in  law  can  be  explained  through  a 
simplified  discussion  of  syllogistic  rea¬ 
soning.  For  case  problems,  the  legal 
principle  involved  represents  the 
major  premise,  Tlie  reusonitsg  step,  or 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  the 
facts,  constitutes  the  minor  premise. 
The  resulting  decision  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  the  syllogism. 

Fallacies  in  deductive  reasoning  are 
exposed  in  each  of  these  three  steps 
by  selecting  erroneous  answers  and 
noting  the  six;cifio  inaccuracy.  An 
error  in  the  major  premise  arises  from 
the  use  of  the  wrong  legal  principle. 
In  rtte  minoi  premise,  an  error  is 
caused  by  impropt»  application  of  the 
rule  to  the  facts.  Finally,  the  pupil’s 
error  may  be  found  in  an  incorrect 
decision,  dtnspite  the  accuracy  of  the 
rule  and  the  reasoning. 

•  A  short  story  adds  variety  to  the 
discussion  of  a  legal  principle,  “May 
a  cow  be  a  negotiable  instrument?" 
“Is  laughter  illegal?”  Such  questions 
are  raised  in  Unconinum  Law,  from 
the  pen  of  Alan  P.  Herl)ert,  British 
statesman  and  humorist.  Other  suit¬ 
able  stories  are  those  in  the  Tutt 
scries  by  Arthur  Train. 

Evaluation 

These  suggestions  provide  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  materials  fur  a  multiple  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  teaching  of  business 
law-  Interests  of  pupils  in  the  fine  arts, 
language,  and  music  are  utilized  to 
prepare  audio-visual  aids.  Other  re- 
sTHUces  of  the  school  and  commtinity 
are  tapped  to  enrich  course. 

Such  a  program  of  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  may  suggest  other  ideas  suit¬ 
able  for  business  classes.  An  experi¬ 
mental  spirit  fostered  by  the  teacher 
of  a  dynamic  course  in  business  law 
will  both  capture  the  pupils’  interest 
and  inspire  their  learning. 


Let  us  examine  more  ck>sely  some 
of  the  elements  of  this  eighteen-poiitt 
program. 

•  POINT  3.  Integration  of  law  and 
other  subjetrts  btoadens  one’s  knowl¬ 
edge.  There  are  numerous  opix)rtuni- 
Hes  to  unify  business  law,  stK-ial 
studies,  and  economic's  with  the  skills 
itf  languages,  drawing,  and  music. 
Posters  have  been  prepared  on  legal 
problems  involving  such  subject  areas. 

Certain  school  activities  invite  co¬ 
operation  from  the  law  class.  A  stu¬ 
dent  court  is  one  example.  Another, 
at  our  school,  is  Senior  Day,  when  the 
seniors  come  to  school  dressed  as 
children.  Our  classes  in  law  ac'cept  the 
spirit  of  the  day.  We  use  a  series  of 
dramatizations  based  on  legal  prin¬ 
ciples  involving  infancy.  The  pupils 
are  not  receptive  to  the  ordinary  les¬ 
son  that  day.  We  recognize  that  and 
adapt  our  special  lecture  to  their  cos¬ 
tumes  and  capers. 

•  POINT  8.  A  law  club  offering  a 
wide  range  of  planned  activities  will 
attract  even  non-law  students.  The 
scope  of  the  club’s  program  should 
be  extensive  enough  to  provide  a 
challenge  to  varied  interests  and  tal¬ 
ents.  Such  a  club  as  Robe  and  Wig  at 
[..ane  High  develops  a  tradition  that 
brings  alumni  back  to  club  affairs. 

•  POINT  9.  Community  agencies 
add  meaningful  experieiK;e  to  the 
study  of  business  law.  Officers  of  the 
local  government  are  cordial  toward 
visiting  groups  of  students.  They  are 
patient  in  explaining  their  govern¬ 
mental  tasks.  Most  interesting  visits 
have  been  made  to  local  courts. 

•  POINTS  13,  16.  Assembly  pro¬ 
grams,  too  often  neglected  by  the 
commercial  department,  offer  another 
challenge  to  creative  activity.  Classes 
can  prepare  sketches,  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  or  quiz  programs  of  interest  to 
all  students.  Audience  (xirticipation 
can  be  generated  through  case  prob¬ 
lems  dramatized  by  the  pupils. 

•  POINT  14.  A  class  newspaper 
gives  pupils  a  chance  to  use  language 
functionally.  It  may  include  current 
events,  drawings,  anecdotes,  case 
pniblems,  and  material  related  to  busi¬ 
ness  law.  It  directs  attention  to  ele¬ 
ments  of  interest  in  moving  pictures, 
radio,  television,  and  books.  Our 
class  “newspaper”  is  recorded  on  a 
comer  blacklx>ard.  Some  items  are 
submitted  to  the  department  paper. 
This  experience  is  useful.  One  of  the 
editors  of  our  class  newspaper  was 
invited  by  a  national  magazine  to 
write  the  activities  of  our  law  clau. 


1 .  Dramatis#  l•9al  probl#ms 

2.  Pr#por#  and  •xchong# 
viauol  aids  (pott#rs,  flinv 
strips) 

3.  Intoprot#  business  law 
and  r#lat#d  sub|#cts 

4.  Evalwat#  films  for  library 
In  a  pilot  school  (to  bo 
undor  a  busln#ss>«duca- 
tion  group  in  a  univorsity 
or  a  toochors'  association) 

5.  ivoluoto  rodio/  tolovislon, 
tapo<rocordod  programs 

6.  Proparo  tap#  rocordings, 
liko  Harry  lisnor's  "Casos 
for  Commont"  sorlos  for 
Franklin  K.  Lano  High 

7.  Orgoniso  o  troosur#  hunt 
involving  rosoarch  pro|> 
•cts 

8.  Form  a  low  club,  with  a 
varied  progrom  of  bl¬ 
ond  out-school  octivltios 

9.  Us#  community  rosourc#s 
(•xcurslons,  spookors) 

10.  Co-oporato  with  libraries 
in  preparing  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  available  readings 

1 1 .  Prepare  radio  broodcosts 

12.  Tabulate  and  exchonge 
specific  motivating  de¬ 
vices  (anecdotes,  car¬ 
toons,  news  clips) 

13.  Prepore  scripts  for  as¬ 
sembly  programs 

14.  Prepare  a  doss  and  a  de¬ 
partment  newspaper 

15.  Set  up  a  laboratory  squad 
of  pupils  to  prepare  ow- 
dlo-vlsuol  materials  for 
classroom  use  (posters, 
tape-recordings,  photos) 

16.  Employ  quis  contests, 
ponel  discussions,  dramo- 
tixatlons 

17.  Exhibit  legol  documents 
ot  school  or  community 
library 

18.  Display  posters  in  class¬ 
room,  on  bulletin  board 


i 


i.  WILSON  OITIIMOIS,  ieeviKK  of  6u», 


;'nms  Educjtion.  San  Diego  (California)  City  Schools 


Drawing  on  his  experiences  and  observations  in  the  course  of  a 
re<*nt  study  of  business  etJucation  abroad,  the  author  descril>es  .  .  . 
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DKSFITtC  the  fact  that  J50  to  00  per 
cent  of  them  fail,  at  least  250,000 
people  in  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
pay  thHr  own  money  each  year  for  the 
privih'ge  of  taking  examinations  lead¬ 
ing  to  certificates  of  proficiency.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  it  is  enor¬ 
mously  popular  in  these  two  countries, 
tlv!  examination-certificate  plan  is  not 
found  in  the  same  form  in  other 
European  countries.  Why? 

Lt*t*s  look  at  some  of  the  facts. 

Royal  iocioty  of  Arts 

The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  Lon¬ 
don— largest  of  all  the  examining 
bodies— has  919  centers  in  England. 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  20  over-” 
seas,  3  for  the  blind,  and  additional 
centers  for  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air 
Force.  Examinatioiui  are  set  for  thret^ 
“stages"  —  elementary,  intermediate, 
and  advanced.  Many  special  awards 
are  given,  some  of  them  in  the  form 
of  cash  prizes,  others  as  medals  and 
honors.  There  are  also  School  and 
S<‘nior  Sch(M)l  Commercial  Certificates 
-the  latter  roughly  equivalent  to  a 
high  school  diploma  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Society  had  1.55,334  entrants 
in  its  88  different  siibiect  examina¬ 
tions  in  1953-54,  distributed  as 
follows: 


*  Single  Subiects  127,107 

‘TTrals  (languages)  3,015 

SchcK)l  Conunercial  9,064 

CJrouped  CiHirtea  11,70.3 

Transport  1,439 

Teacher’s  Certificates  in 

Shorthand  and  Typing  965 

Railway  Traffic  Ap|>renticesliip  990 

British  European  Airways  109 

Royal  Air  Force 

Administrative  Apprentices  1S3 


The  S<x?lety*8  own  Report  for  1953- 
54  suys: 

’These  figures  |)rovide  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  keenness  of  young  people 


of  this  country  to  improve  their  quali¬ 
fications  and  to  make  themselves  better 
fitted  for  the  work  on  which  they  are 
iKjw  engaged.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  examinees  undertake  tlieir 
study  for  the  examinations  in  the 
evenings  after  a  full  day’s  work.” 

Each  year  the  Society  publishes  a 
Programme  of  Examinations,  which 
includes  syllabi  for  each  of  the  exam¬ 
inations,  location  of  the  centers,  and 
announctments  of  prizes  and  awards. 

It  awards  silver  medals  for  outstand¬ 
ing  papers  in  the  advanced  stage, 
bronze  medals  for  the  intermediate 
stage.  Associate  memberships,  free 
of  dues,  are  given  to  candidates  who 
are  under  21  years  of  age  and  who 
win  silver  medals. 

From  time  to  time,  special  prizes 
are  announced,  such  as  the  ‘Tlussian 
Embassy  Prize”  of  £5  worth  of  books, 
offered  anmially  by  the  Russian  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Lontlon.  There  arc  “Tjur- 
saries"  of  £2.5  and  £10,  and  prizes* 
of  5  guineas  and  3  guineas  offered  by 
“Bus  and  Coach,”  “Transport  World,” 
and  other  publications.  The  examina¬ 
tions  are  given  at  Easter,  Whitsun  (50 
days  after  Easter),  In  the  summer, 
and  in  the  autumn.  'The  summer 
series  attracts  the  largest  number  of 
entrants,  the  autumn  series  the  least. 

TTie  Royal  Society  was  founded  in 
1754.  In  addition  to  conducting  this 
broad  program  of  examinations,  it 
sponsors  lectures,  publishes  a  founial, 
honors  industrial  designers,  and  assists 
in  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

London  Chombor  of  Commorco 

Second  in  numl)er  of  examinations 
is  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
wltose  program  parallels  much  of  that 
of  the  Royal  Society  but  which  has 
some  distinctive  features  of  its  own. 
The  program  is  headed  by  the  “Prin¬ 


cipal,  Commercial  Education  Depart- 
ment”-<"urrently  R.  K.  Brown,  a  young 
man  of  vision  and  creativity. 

The  Chaml)er’8  interest  in  commer¬ 
cial  education  first  arose  in  1884,  when 
it  became  aware  that  many  lx>ndon 
merchants  were  employing  numl)ers 
of  foreign  clerks:  An  inv(‘stigatiun 
showed  that  most  of  the  English  clerks 
available  lacked,  not  ability  (.t  appli¬ 
cation,  but  education  in  commercial 
subjects,  and  knowledge  of  a  language 
other  than  their  own— largely  because 
the  nec'essary  facilities  were  not  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  Accordingly,  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  always  emphasized  lan¬ 
guages  as  much  as  business  subjects. 

'Tlie  first  junior  examination  was 
held  in  1890,  with  0-5  candidates.  By 
the  en<l  of  19.53,  no  less  than  1,172,- 
.544  had  been  examined.  There  were 
47,583  entries  for  19.53.  Examina¬ 
tions  were  given  at  .507  local  c<;nters, 
92  of  which  were  abroad. 

The  Chamber  publishes  syllabi,  and 
offers  certificates,  medals,  prizes,  and 
scholarships,  including  s<nne  for  study 
in  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  undertakes  special  examina¬ 
tions  for  employment  with  the  Port  of 
London  Authority  and  for  the  Kenya 
Civil  Service  (European,  Asian,  and 
African  clerks).  It  also  pion«*rs  in 
pointing  out  needs  for  new  areas  of 
training  and  in  improving  methods 
of  giving  examinations,  as  well  as  set¬ 
ting  examinations  in  new  subject  fields 
from  time  to  time.  Its  interest  includes 
all  subjects  that  “may  be  specifically 
irseful  to  anyone  engaged  in  business." 
Recently  it  has  announced  an  exami¬ 
nation  for  secretaries,  to  be  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  motion 
picture.  Candidates  will  hear  and 
VM‘w  a  meeting  of  a  l)oard  of  directors, 
and  prepare  a  summary  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  They  will  also  take  dictation  by 
this  means,  and  transcribe  letters  and 
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memoranda  from  the  notes  taken. 

Certificates  earned  in  the  London 
Chamber  of  0)mmerce  program  are 
presented  in  an  annual  ceremony  at 
the  Mansion  House  in  London.  High 
officials  are  always  present,  with  the 
Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor,  or  some 
other  dignitary,  presiding.  In  1950, 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  then  Princess 
Elizabeth,  presented  the  prizes. 

National  Committoo  (Scotland) 
for  Commorcial  Cortificatos 

In  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  and  the  London  Chaml)er  of 
Commerce,  the  Scots  have  a  program 
of  their  own.  The  National  C^ommit- 
tee  (Sc‘otland)  for  (Commercial  cer¬ 
tificates  is  controller!  by  schoolmen. 
Its  examinations  are  given  only  at  the 
completion  of  a  pre8cril>fcu  course  of 
study,  which  is  planned  to  give  well- 
rounded  training  in  the  (xxnipational 
field.  There  are  five  examinations: 
Junior  CCommercial,  Shorthand-typist, 
(Clerk-typist,  Senior  (Commercial,  and 
Secretarial.  The  (Committee  includes 
m)t  only  educators,  but  representatives 
of  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
IxKlies.  It  Ls  approved  by  the  Scottish 
ECdiication  Department. 

A  few  inquiries  in  Edinburgh  indi¬ 
cated  that  this  program  may  be  well- 
known  among  (nlucators,  less  so  among 
business  and  professitMial  people. 

Other  Programs  in  Britain 

There  are  a  number  of  other  ex- 
amination-c'ertificate  plans  in  Britain, 
but  I  have  no  information  on  the 
number  of  (‘xams  given.  Some  of  the 
groups  are  regional;  some  are  di¬ 
rected  to  special  fields.  Tliere  are 
many  professional  societies,  each  of 
which  offers  an  examination  leading 
to  n)em))ership  in  the  society.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  them  are  in  the  ac'counting 


field,  others  in  the  "company  secre¬ 
tary"  and  other  secretarial  fields,  one 
is  an  office  management  association, 
and  there  are  many  others. 

Practical  Examinations 
in  Tho  Nothorlands 

In  1951-52  a  total  of  37,180  "prac- 
tijkexamens”  were  given  in  The  Neth¬ 
erlands.  This  is  a  very  large  program 
for  a  country  of  lOMi  million  people. 
The  examinations  are  given  by  the 
Nederlandse  Associatie  voor  Pruc- 
tijkexamens,  an  official  agency  oper¬ 
ating  with  royal  approval.  The  ex¬ 
aminations  are  independent  of  both 
schools  and  courses;  but,  by  simply 
creating  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
certain  c-ertificates,  they  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  trend  of  study  in  commer¬ 
cial  subjects  in  Holland. 

The  Dutch  program  liegan  about 
1880  with  examinations  in  commer¬ 
cial  correspondeiK'e.  An  organization 
called  “Mercurius”  was  formed  about 
that  time  to  stimulate  the  study  of 
foreign  languages,  giving  examinations 
aiKl  certifying  those  who  passed. 

Other  groups  in  Tlie  Netherlands 
were  more  interested  in  Ixxrkkeeping. 
An  association  of  teachers  began  giv¬ 
ing  exams  in  this  subject  about  1883. 
(’ompetition  arose  between  these  two 
grouiM,  characterized  by  reduction  of 
fees  and  attempts  to  influence  stu¬ 
dents.  Mercurius  used  a  small  number 
of  examiners  to  reduce  the  divergence 
inherent  in  having  papers  marked  by 
different  people  but  trxik  a  longer  time 
to  determine  results  and  i.ssue  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  teaclier  groups  used  large 
numbers  of  examiners  and  speeded  up 
the  delivery  of  results.  , 

A  third  Grg;ini7ati:<;i,  called  a  "Fed¬ 
eration,’’  arose  in  the  early  yesirs  of 
this  •  «mhjry,  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  other  two  together.  The  result  wu 
three  major  examining  bodies.  In 


1907  there  came  into  existenc'e  a  new 
organia^ation  of  teachers,  called  the 
Association  of  Teachers  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Science.  Other  groups  came  into 
being,  increasing  the  competition  and 
the  confusion.  War,  and  the  Nazi 
occupation,  brouglit  all  of  them  to¬ 
gether  in  1941.  Now  there  is  just  one 
examination  program  in  the  country. 

The  Nazi  occupation  created  many 
problems.  Men  were  afraid  to  as- 
.semble  for  the  exams,  for  the  Nazis 
sometimes  herded  such  groups  of 
young  men  into  tnicks  and  made 
“lalwr  slaves’*  of  them,  jews  were  mit 
allowed  to  assemble  with  other  people, 
so  the  association  hurriedly  provided 
separate  locations  for  them— as  long  as 
any  Jews  remained  alive  in  Holland. 
Funds  were  confiscated.  (^lislings 
tried  to  penetrate  the  organization, 
but  faile<l.  Examinations  were  given 
in  prisoner-of-war  camps.  Candidates 
attempted  to  bribe  examiners  with 
offers  of  a  {XHind  of  butter,  or  a  piglet, 
but  the  AsstK'iation’s  spokesman  says 
that  all  these  failed,  "though  many  of 
us  have  had  to  l<K)k  death  by  starva¬ 
tion  in  the  face." 

Americans  will  b*;  interesterl  in  this 
statduent,  published  in  Holland  in 
1949:  .  .  for  do  ruit  let  us  forget 

that  this  once  prospennis  c^ommunity 
was  bled  white  by  the  Nazis,  and  if 
we  are  on  the  road  to  recovery,  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  generous  aid  ium 
America  and  our  allies." 

Examinations  are  given,  day  and 
evening,  in  Jui»e  and  December-Janu- 
ary.  The  bookkeeping  exam  rer{uires 
three  periods  of  four  hours  each. 
Many  of  the  exams  contiruie  to  lie  in 
foreigii  languages. 

A  new  examination  for  chartered  ac¬ 
countants  was  included  in  1947.  The 
Association  hop«-xl  to  have  a  few  dozen 
candidates.  At  the  first  session,  .385 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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PERSONALITY 


B  refer  to 

“your  office  perar)nuUty,“  “your 
p  '  claatroom  peraonalityP  but  rarely  to 
'  “your  legal  peraonalityP  We  aeem  to 

^  take  thif  for  granted,  or  perhapt  we 

i  fail  to  realize  that  we  do  have  a  legal 

penonality.  Yet  it  i>  through  this  “per* 
tonality”  that  the  laws  of  our  land  are 
interpreted. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a  person— a 
legal  personality—is  a  collection  of 
^  rights  and  duties.  The  law  recognizes 
riglits  to  protect  the  interests  of  a 
person,  and  imposes  duties  to  protect 
the  interests  of  others.  And,  while 
natural,  normal  persons  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  duties,  we  should  l)e  aware  that 
not  all  persons  are  regarded  as  natural 
Bfl  and/or  normal  in  the  cxrurts.  A  corpo- 
1^  ration,  fur  example,  is  a  |)erson— by  a 
fiction  of  the  law— but  obviously  <»n- 
s  *****  ®**K*y  rights  of  a  natural  or 


normal  person,  or  be  subjected  to  the 
same  duties.  To  illustrate:  it  cannot 
vote  or  marry,  nor  can  it  commit  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonnrtent 
alone;  hence,  it  is  called  a  “juristic” 
person.  On  the  other  hand,  infants 
and  aliens  are  persons,  but  not  “nor¬ 
mal”  persons  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
They  are  called  “defective”  persons; 
and  their  riglits  and  duties  are  some¬ 
what  mexlified  for  their  own  protec¬ 
tion  and/or  that  of  society.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  an  infant  may  avoid  most  of  his 
contracts,  in  order  to  “protect”  him 
from  others  in  view  of  his  tender 
years  and  relative  inexperience;  and 
some  aliens  may  be  denied  c'ertain 
privileges,  such  as  ownership  of  land 
or  institution  of  lawsuits. 

Nevertheless,  the  prevailing  con¬ 
cept  in  our  American  heritage  is  the 
importance  of  the  individual  legal 
personality— the  human  being  whose 


essential  dignity,  integrity,  and  wel¬ 
fare  must  be  respected  and  safe- 
guardc^d.  But  this  concept  requires 
legal  sanctions  and  the  protection  of 
sound  judicial  policies.  Under  our 
judicial  system,  every  effort  is  made 
to  observe  all  the  high  ideals  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  documents;  still,  the 
pressures  of  life,  plus  the  unavailabil¬ 
ity  of  sufficient  legal  personnel,  some¬ 
times  jeopardize  our  legal  rights. 
Recognizing  these  possibilities,  it  is 
desirable  to  lend  a  hand  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  our  own  interests.  1  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  take  the  law  into  our 
own  hands,  but  we  can  take  precau¬ 
tions  to  minimize  or  remove  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  seeking  legal  recourse 
through  the  courts.  The  disputes  that 
are  most  likely  to  arise  involve  certain 
types  of  contracts,  home  ownership, 
insurance,  v/ills,  and  important  docu¬ 
ments. 


CONTRACT  OBLIOATIONS 

Every  day  we  become  involved  in  or  subway,  particularly  during  the 

many  different  kinds  of  simple  legal  rush  hours  when  classes  are  over! 

contracts,  such  as  buying  a  newspaper.  With  important  contracts,  however, 
riding  on  a  bus,  or  going  to  a  conc'ert.  such  as  those  relating  to  empkiyment. 

We  do  these  things  without  much  we  should  have  a  clear  understaiuling 

thought  of  their  legal  implications,  of  our  responsibilities.  Many  instruc- 

and  certainly  without  any  idea  of  put-  tors  have  realized  this,  but  not  until 

ting  them  in  writing.  This  is  as  it  ton  late.  In  one  case,  for  example,  a 

should  lie.  Jturt  picture  the  confiuion  teacher  in  charge  of  a  re(|uired  course 

that  would  result  if  a  written  contract  in  physical  education  matched  two 

were  required  every  time  students  and  untrained  Imys  in  a  three-round  box- 

teachers  wanted  to  ride  the  local  bus  ing  bout.  The  boys  fought  hard,  and 


one  of  them  suffered  a  cerebral  hem¬ 
orrhage.  A  jury  awarded  the  buy 
judgment  against  the  teacher.  That 
teacher  learned  the  hard  way. 

Even  though  it  may  not  always  be 
necessary  to  put  contracts  in  writing, 
it  is  usually  desirable  to  do  so.  Be¬ 
cause  human  memory  can  be  inaccu¬ 
rate,  a  vital  item  may  be  forgotten; 
or  there  may  be  honest  differences  of 
opinion  alxiiit  the  facets.  Then,  too, 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  may 


UMtMBtR  .  .  . 

•  Lowa  or*  d«»lgn«d  to  protoct  you  ond ,  iofo- 
guord  your  Intoroata. 

•  Your  rolotionahip  wHh  a  lowyor  la  conlMontiol/ 
ao  don*!  concool  Inlormatioii  from  him. 

•  If  you  hovo  on  ottomoy/  aoo  him.  if  not,  and 


your  finoncea  oro  iimitod,  conauit  tho  toiophono 
book  to  iocoto  tho  iocoi  Logoi  Aid  Socioty,  and 
poy  it  o  viait— or,  Iocoto  ond  uao  tho  fcKilitfoa  of 
tho  nooroat  Lowyora'  Roforonco  Sorvico.  Tor  o 
vory  nominol  foo,  thia  aorvko  ontitloa  you  to  ono 
haH-hour  of  profoaaionol  conauitertion. 
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die,  or  be  tempted  to  commit  perjury. 
The  effects  of  all  these  things  can  be 
avoided  by  a  written  agreement— not 
necessarily  a  technical  one,  but  a 


straightforward  statement  of  the  facts. 

In  some  instances  where  flagrant 
abuses  are  possible,  or  where  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient,  the  law  steps  in  to  declare 


certain  contracts  to  be  unenforceable 
unless  they  are  in  writing.  However, 
in  complex  matters  like  these,  it  is 
always  liest  to  consult  a  lawyer. 


HOME  OWNERSHIP 

Almost  all  of  us  own  a  home  or 
plan  to  own  one  some<lay— or  perhaps 
we  may  decide  to  sell  our  home.  In 
either  case,  don’t  try  to  “save”  your¬ 
self  money  by  being  your  own  lawyer 
or  broker.  There  are  so  many  legal 
entanglements  possible  that  your  fru¬ 
galities  may  soon  become  frustrations. 
Just  imagine  your  feelings,  after  you 
have  “saved"  yourself  the  expense  of 
a  title  search  on  property,  on  finding 
out,  when  you  are  ready  to  move  in 

BUYING  INSURANCE 

All  of  us  are  continually  faced  with 
possible  “dangers"  tliat  may  seriously 
jeopardize  our  welfare,  'fhese  may 
appear  in  such  forms  as  fire  in  the 
house,  theft  of  valuables,  old  age, 
sickness,  or  death.  In  each  case,  how¬ 
ever,  insurance  is  available  that  is 
generally  designed  to  “repay”  us  for 
our  losses  within  the  limits  of  our 
policy. 

The  usual  insurance  categories  are: 

•  Property  insurance.  Anyone  who 
has  an  interest  in  property— be  it  a 
collection  of  books,  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine,  a  house— may  insure  it  against 


and  start  working  at  your  new  teach¬ 
ing  assignment,  that  someone  ebe 
owns  the  property.  By  all  means,  seek 
competent  advice  first;  and  always 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fees 
and  commissions  payable  for  that  ad¬ 
vice.  The  features  that  are  imixirtant 
in  most  real  estate  transactions  in¬ 
clude:  Furnuhing  evidence  of  title; 
specifying  the  kind  of  deed  to  be 
conveyed,  and  when;  and  indicating 
the  time,  amount,  and  method  of 


loss  caused  by  an  act  of  God,  or 
naturn,  or  man— e.  g.,  floods,  explo¬ 
sions,  theft,  and  so  forth. 

•  Earning-power  insurance.  Thu 
secures  protection  from  financial  loss 
caused  by  illness,  accident,  old  age, 
unemployment,  or  death.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  significant  for  teachers  who  drive. 
A  teacher  who  is  ordinarily  a  sujxfrior 
driver  may  often  l)e  in  a  state  of  ten¬ 
sion  or  upset,  with  pent-up  emotions 
due  to  the  pressures  of  the  profession. 
With  a  driver  in  this  condition,  an 
automobile  becomes  a  lethal  weapon. 

•  Protection  from  liability  and  loss. 


l>ayment  of  the  purchase  price,  as 
well  as  of  any  naortgage  arrangements. 
In  addition,  always  nudee  sure  tlut 
you  have  an  understanding  of  existing 
obligations,  rights,  ojr  liens  on  the 
property,  and  of  applicable  zoning 
restrictions  and  regulations;  and  ob¬ 
tain  an  inventory  of  furniture  and 
equipment  included. 

Failure  to  recognize  and  provide 
fur  these  features  may  result  in  your 
losing  the  joy  of  home  ownership. 


'There  are  many  circumstances  in 
which  you  may  face  liability.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  your  dog  bites  someone,  you 
may  be  liable;  or,  if  you  have  an 
“attractive  nubance"  on  your  prem¬ 
ises— such  as  an  old  icebox,  or  a 
crumbling  foundation— you  are  invit¬ 
ing  trouble.  Nor  are  schoob  and 
school  districts  always  immune  from 
liability.  In  one  case,  a  school  db- 
trict  was  held  liable  for  injuries  to  a 
student  who  was  hurt  when  a  piano 
fell.  In  another,  a  school  was  liable 
for  injuries  resulting  from  an  explosion 
during  a  chembtry  demonstration. 


MAKING  A  WILL 

Most  of  us  have  good  intentions  of 
providing  for  our  "favorites”  before 
we  die.  Thb  b  fine-but  unless  we 
convert  our  intentions  into  acts,  they 
are  worthless.  For  instunc«,  a  c^un- 
fused  state  of  affairs  would  almost 
certainly  result  among  the  heirs  of  a 
childless  couple  if  the  couple  died 
simultaneously  in  a  plane  crash  or 

f  ’ 

IMPORTANT  DOCUMENTS 

In  addition  to  a  will,  yo«i  should 
keep  on  hand  these  rec^ords: 

•  Personal  certificates  (birth  cer¬ 

tificate,  marrbge  license,  etc.)  that 
are  necessary  for  identification  pur¬ 
poses  in  iiuurance  claims.  Social  Se¬ 
curity  benefits,  pension  claims,  and 
the  Uke.  \ 

•  Personal  employment  arrange¬ 
ments  that  indicate  the  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  for  yon  by  your  employer  and 
by  Social  Security. 


other  disaster  without  leaving  a  will. 
In  the  absenc'e  of  a  will,  the  intestate 
laws  of  the  state  prevail.  These  laws 
may  not  only  defeat  your  intentions, 
but  may  also  prove  to  be  costly  and 
embarrassing  for  your  heirs.  They  may 
have  to  furnbh  certain  bonds,  file  peti¬ 
tions  to  determine  proper  heirs,  pay 
extra  lawyers’  fees  for  clearing  title  to 


•  Your  interests  in  real  estate  and 
personal  property,  which  are  useful 
in  case  of  sale,  mortgage,  lease,  or 
inheritance  of  the  property,  as  well  as 
for  tax  purposes. 

•  Bank  accounts,  securities,  and 
savings  b<mds,  which  are  often  un¬ 
claimed  because  the  heirs  are  unaware 
of  their  existence  or  of  the  fact  that, 
as  heirs,  they  have  legal  rights  to 
these  assets. 

•  Insurance  policies  and  trust 


property  aiul  converting  securities, 
and  perhaps  pay  additional  adminb- 
tration  expenses,  as  well  as  increased 
(estate  and  inheritairce  taxes.  Although 
almost  anyone  can  prepare  a  simple 
will,  it  b  generally  best  to  consult  a 
lawyer  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
complications  that  might  not  be  ap¬ 
parent  at  first  glance. 


funds,  which  are  designed  to  provide 
financial  coverage  under  certain  cb- 
cumstances. 

•  A  Ibt  of  your  personal  debtors 
and  creditors,  as  well  as  y<iur  tax  re- 
tunis— which  are  often  needed  to  set¬ 
tle  an  estate  proiierly. 

Of  course,  arrangements  should 
always  be  made  to  provide  for  the 
safekeeping  of  these  recordt-prefer- 
ably  in  a  safe-deposit  hox  that  b 
protected  against  fire  arui  theft. 
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THI  GIRLS  IN  WHITE  (Mary  I^wis,  Gloria  Mannion,  and  Beverly  Parker) 
are  phytically  handicapped.  With  Mrs.  Saurine  Snyder,  a  co-worker,  they 
Hand  heitide  their  employer,  Mr$.  Shirley  Banford,  R.T.C.U.  manager. 


Their  Physical  Handicap 
Aren’t  Office  Handicaps 


ImJ  a  pait-time  job  in  the  Health  De- 
parttn^nt  of  Kichmuud  Union  High 
Sch<M)'i  when  she  was  a  senior  there. 
After  graduation,  however,  she  was  no 
longer  eligible  for  the  job.  She  tried 
to  ii:Kl  employment,  hut  was  refused 
at  every  turn.*  She  had  the  training 
and  cipability,  hut  employers  were 
afraid  to  hire  an  epileptic. 

In  desperation,  because  she  was 
one  of  a  family  of  five  with  a 
widowed  mother,  she  returned  to  high 
school  for  a  post-graduate  course,  lliis 
made  ;aer  eligible  again  for  part-time 
work  ir?  the  Health  Department.  It 
was  letter  than  nothing,  but  it  was 
not  enougl).  Just  when  Mrs.  Basford 
needed  to  hire  a  cashier,  she  heard 
alx)ut  Gloria. 

The  other  cashier,  Mrs.  Naurine 
Snyder,  is  not  handicapped.  She  is 
poised  ami  sensible,  and  fits  in  well. 

Th*y  G«t  th«  UmioI 

These  girls  are  under  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  and  California  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance.  In  addition  to  earning  gmxl 
salaries,  they  get  three  weeks'  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay,  and  are  entitled  to  12 
days’  sick  leave  annually. 

Mary,  Beverly,  and  Gloria  have 
proved  that  a  physical  handicap  need 
tK)t  be  a  job  handicap  in  an  office. 


The  HA.NJ:)ICAFPED  can  work  if 
they  are  givt-n  a  chance,  and  they 
an*  wonderful  workf'rs,”  says  Mrs. 
Shirley  Basford,  a  former  teacher  of 
high  K'hool  mathematics  and  speech 
who  is  iMiw  manager  of  the  Richmond 
(California)  Teachers  Credit  Union. 

During  the  more  than  five  years 
that  Mrs.  Basford  has  Ikh'ii  with  the 
Credit  Union-since  its  inc*eption— she 
has  kept  her  heart  o|)cn  to  those  in 
trouble.  Working  for  an  organization 
found(*d  for  the  pur^Mse  of  helping 
the  little  man  to  help  himself,  Mrs. 
Basford  has  put  this  prim'iple  into 
practk'c  in  hiring  women  who  have 
training  and  capability  but  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  th<*ii  Itandicap,  have  been 
unable  to  find  the  type  of  work  for 
whitrh  they  were  trainetl-if  they  have 
found  any  work  at  all. 

Hondlcopa  Don't  Mottor 

.Mrs.  Basford's  face  was  aglow  with 
enthusiasm  as  she  told  of  the  effec¬ 
tive  help  rend«*red  by  the  Union’s 
loan  extension  plan.  Tlien  she  talked 
of  the  girls  in  the  office. 

"Yes,  three  of  the  five  of  lu  are 
handicapptHl,  but  you  wouldn’t  know 
it.  Sometimes  people  ask  me  if  a  per¬ 
son  has  to  be  disabled  to  work  for 
the  R.T.C.U.r 


The  first  handicapped  employee  ^ 
be  hired  by  Mrs.  Basford  was  Beverly 
Parker,  who  went  to  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  for  two  years. 
She  was  vic*timized  by  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  An  u|)eration  on  one  knee¬ 
cap  left  the  leg  stiff,  and  she  must 
wear  a  brace  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Beverly  is  now  the  efficient  assistant 
manager  of  the  Credit  Union. 

A  N«w  Lif*  for  Mary 

The  21 -year-old  secretary,  Mary 
I^wis,  is  an  Ocoma  Indian  girl  from 
New  .Mexico.  Six  years  ago,  she  was 
run  over  by  a  train  and  lust  a  leg.  She 
now  wears  an  artificial  limb,  but  she 
can  jitterbug  as  well  as  the  next  girl. 
Mary  was  a  student  at  West  Contra 
Costa  Junior  (Allege  when  Mrs.  Bas- 
furd  met  her  and  asked  her  to  come 
to  R.T.C.U.  to  work.  For  several 
months,  lK*fore  she  had  saved  enough 
money  to  move  her  mother  and  two 
sisters  into  a  new  house,  Mary  walked 
23  bkicks  to  her  home  each  night  after 
work— on  one  leg!  Now  she  has  her 
own  car. 

The  youngest  employee  is  the  cash¬ 
ier,  1 9-year-old  Gloria  Mannion,  who 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Economic  Geography 

(Continued  from  fHige  I  t) 

is  impossible  to  study  every  factory 
in  your  community,  confine  your  in¬ 
vestigations  to  a  few  of  the  major 
industries.  Students,  of  course,  re¬ 
ceive  greater  benefits  if  they  secure 
the  information  rather  than  have  it 
handed  to  them  by  the  teacher. 

Assign  each  of  your  students  a 
definite  industrial  plant  in  town.  Have 
them  list  the  products  made,  the  raw 
materials  used,  the  minerals  used,  and 
the  sources  of  power.  These  records 
will  also  furnish  the  teacher  with 
a  good  file  on  the  industries  of  his 
community. 

Don't  overlook  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Since  geography  is  a  living 
subject,  the  newspapt^r  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information.  Encourage 
your  students  to  search  newspa[M-rs 
and  peHrxlicaLs  for  appropriate  stories 
and  pictures.  You  might  also  establish 
a  geography  club. 

Here  are  typical  news  items  to 
mount  on  a  bulletin  board:  “I^ocal 
Industries  Considering  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy,”  “Volcanic  Eruption  Kills  1(K) 
in  Japan,”  “Local  VV'ater  Supply  De¬ 
clared  Inadequate  and  Unsanitary,” 
and  “Locust  Damage  Estimated  in  the 
Millions.”  A  satisfactory  display 
board  can  l)e  made  from  the  side  of  a 
corrugated  cardboard  box  stapled  to 
boxwood  backing.  The  two-foot 
square  size  can  he  carried  easily. 
It  costs  nothing  to  make,  can  he  hung 
or  stood  upright  anywh«*re,  and  can 
be  discarded  after  it  has  outlived 
its  usefulness. 

Have  the  class  write  a  letter  to 
the  principal  requesting  pennission 
to  exhibit  a  news  lK)ard  in  the  library, 
the  study  hall,  the  cafeteria,  or  the 
main  entrance  to  the  building.  Ex¬ 
plain  to  the  principal  that  the  geog¬ 
raphy  club  will  assume  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  keeping  the  hoard  up  to 
date. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  teachers  may  enrich 
the  study  of  economic  geography- 
techniques  aimed  chiefly  at  getting 
students  actively  interested  in  the 
course.  Although  a  basic  text  is  of 
value,  it  should  he  supplemented  by 
activities  similar  to  thfwe  that  have 
been  describf:d. 

Give  your  economic  geography 
course  a  “shot  in  the  arm”  by  creating 
your  ovkm  ideas.  Your  students  will 
develop  a  greater  appreciation  of  and 
a  liking  for  this  vital  area  of  learning. 


_ Progressive  Filing^ 

GREGG  AUTHORS  REVISE 
REMINGTON  RAND  FILING  SYSTEM 

Kahn,  Yerian  simplify  text  ami  practice  materials 


Two  WELL-KNOWN  BUSINESS 
teachers-Gil^jert  Kahn,  of  the 
East  Side  High  School,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  Tlieodore  Yerian,  Oregon 
State  College,  Corvallis— have  pre¬ 
pared  a  new  filing  program  with  the 
assi.stance  of  Remington  Rand  inc., 
founders  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Records  Administration.  It  will  Ih*  pub¬ 
lished  early  this  summer  b*  the  Gregg 
Division  of  McGraw-Hill  R(K)k  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  flexible  program  incor|K)rates 
some  of  the  features  that  have  made 
Remington  Rand  materials  popular  for 
many  years.  The  c*omplete  filing  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  a  simplified,  thorough¬ 
ly  illustrated  textbook,  a  practical 
workl)ook,  basic  and  advanct'd  sets  of 
practice  materials,  miniature  letters, 
and  a  practice  instruction  manual. 
These  components  form  a  unit,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  may  also  Ire 
used  independently  of  one  another. 

Tl»e  new  text,  Prof^reMive  Fi/ing, 
Sixth  Kdition,  has  been  written  for 
lK)th  the  teacher  and  the  student.  The 
authors,  both  experienced  in  the 
teaching  of  filing,  have  simplified  the 
33  basic  rules  of  the  previous  editions 
and  have  condensetl  them  into  20 
riih's.  TTie  book  is  profu.s<*ly  illustrated 
for  both  interest  and  clarity;  color 
will  also  be  used.  Tbe  errntent  covers— 

1.  Filing,  the  Memory  of  Business 

2.  Indexing  and  Filing  Rules 

3.  Filing  Procedures  an<i  Materials 

4.  Alphabetic  Correspondence  Filing 
.■5.  Charge  Methods  * 

6.  Transfer  Methods 

7.  Selection  of  Equipment  and  Supplies 

8.  Numeric  Correspondence  Filing 

9.  Geographic  Correspfindence  Filing 

10.  Subject  CorrcspondeiM  (■  Filing 

II.  Card  and  Visible  Records 

12.  Establishing  and  Maintaining  Filing 
Systems 


The  Wmkhtwk  KxercUe$  <n  Al¬ 
phabetic  Filina  contains  exercises  and 
“cards”  for  practice  on  the  20  filing 
niles.  In  addition,  tluTe  are  five  re¬ 
view  exercises,  in  which  the  student 
r»*ceives  prac'tice  (in  a  large  selection 
of  names.  Thus  all  rules  are  illustratetl. 

The  basic  .set  of  practice  materials 
is  organi/iHl  into  three  practiit*  units: 
alphab<‘tic  card  filing.  Variadex  al- 
phalM‘tic  t'orres|Mmdence  filing,  and 
numeric  filing.  'I'hese  materials  have 
Ix'en  brought  completely  up  to  date, 
in  acc'ordanc'e  with  the  latest  filing 
practic<*s.  One  advantage  is  that  in¬ 
stead  of  gummed  laliels  to  tab  folders, 
separate  guides  and  folders  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  purpose. 

The  advanced  .H<*t  includes  ex<*rcises 
and  materials  for  alphalM'tic  subject 
filing  and  geographic  filing.  Materials 
for  these  exerci.ses  include  guides, 
fol<U*rs,  and  cross-reference  sheets.  In 
addition,  there  are  practice  exerci.s«*s 
in  drt'imal  subject  filing.  Triple-check 
automatic  filing,  and  Soundex  filing. 

Separate  Materials 

llie  set  of  75  miniature  letters 
(identical  to  those  carrietl  by  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand)  is  packaged  anil  s<ild 
st'parately,  (amiph'te  instructions  for 
tin*  exercises  in  laith  the  basic  and  ad¬ 
vanced  sets  are  containerl  in  the 
practice  instruction  manual.  A  teach¬ 
er’s  marinal  and  key  will  provirle  the 
V)lutions  to  all  practice  materials  aial 
exerci-HT's,  along  with  helpful  teaching 
hints. 

Tlie  emphasis  of  the  Kahn  aiul  Yer¬ 
ian  program  is  on  teachability.  Its 
flexibility  of  materials  mak(*s  it 
adaptable  to  laith  filing  course's  and 
filing  units  of  other  course's.  It  is 
planned  to  mt't't  all  classroenn  ne:cds. 
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Test  10  on  Bookkeeping  Theory 

HARRY  HUFFMAN,  VMfau  fotytKlmk  iMtitHt* 

This  test,  the  tenth  in  our  ipecial  new  bookkeeping  leries,  covers  the  entire 
first  year  of  elementary  bookkeeping.  It  may  be  administered  near  the  end 
of  the  school  year  to  your  bookkeeping  class,  and  is  independent  of  any  textbook. 
The  correct  anawer  to  each  question  is  given  in  italic  type. 


SECTION  1 

Read  ea<di  statement,  Uten  drcle  the  word  True  or  Falee  when  you  know  the  answer. 

1.  We  owe  debts  to  our  creditors  .  True  False 

2.  When  we  transfer  entries  from  foumal  to  ledger,  we  are  potting  ...  True  False 

3.  We  increase  a  liability  account  by  means  of  a  debit . .  True  Falte 

4.  The  profit  and  loss  statonent  covers  only  a  specific  date .  True  False 

5.  By  purchase  invoice  we  mean  the  invoice  prepared  for  goods  we  have 

tola  to  the  customer  .  True  FaUe 

6.  We  record  a  note  receivable  in  the  general  ioumal  .  True  False 

7.  We  list  each  account  payable  separately  on  (he  balance  sheet . True  Fal»m 

8.  By  Accounts  Payable  we  mean  accounts  with  our  customers  .  True  FaUe 

B.  We  post  each  debit  and  each  credit  in  the  general  founial  to  separate 

ledger  accounts  .  .  True  False 

10.  The  total  of  the  sales  (oumal  is  posted  to  the  debit  side  of  the  Sales 

account .  True  FaUe 

11.  We  deMt  all  notes  received  from  different  people  in  the  Notes  Re- 

ceivabla  account .  True  False 

12.  Wa  use  special  founuls  to  decrease  the  neceuity  for  a  great  deal  of 

posting  . .  True  False 

13.  The  purpose  of  the  trial  balance  is  to  test  the  equality  of  debits  and 

credits  in  the  ledger .  True  False 

14.  The  balance  sheet  reports  tlie  financial  condition  of  the  business  for 

a  specified  period  of  time  .  True  FaUe 

15.  We  transfer  the  balance  of  one  account  to  another  account  by  means 

of  an  adfusting  or  a  closing  entry  . .  True  False 

18.  We  classify  expired  insurance  as  an  operating  expense .  True  False 

17.  The  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts  appears  on  the  balance  sheet .  True  False 

18.  The  balance  sheet  shows  the  present  value  of  delivery  equipment 

owned  by  the  business  .  True  False 

19.  We  often  show  income  earned  in  one  fiscal  period  on  the  profit  and 

loss  statement  of  another  fiscal  period  .  .  ...  True  False 

20.  The  cash  basis  of  keeping  records  meaiu  that  we  record  exfienses 

and  income  only  when  cash  is  actually  received  or  paid  out  ....  True  False 

21.  We  keep  the  owner’s  proprietorship  in  his  drawing  account  .  True  Folse 

22.  A  credit  balance  means  that  the  total  of  the  left  side  is  larger  than 

that  of  the  right  side  .  True  FaUe 

23.  Wa  determine  gmm  profit  by  finding  the  difference  lietween  gross 

sales  and  gross  purchases  . .  True  FaUe 

24.  When  we  pre^re  the  profit  and  loss  statement^  we  add  the  beginning 


How  Europe's  Exam-Cortificoto 
Program  Works 


(Continued  from  page  29) 


appeared,  and  167  of  them  passed.  By 
1949,  this  number  had  grown  to  1200. 
The  increasing  use  of  the  telephone 
brought  about  the  addition  of  oral 
examinations  in  foreign  languages  in 
1948.  ('This  program  may  have  been 
responsible  for  helping  me  when  I 
telephoned  from  Paris  to  Rotterdam 
for  ship  information.  The  Hollander 
at  the  Rotterdam  end  spoke  good 
Elnglishl) 

TTie  Association’s  plan  for  grading 
papers  is  well  organized.  The  large 
board  of  official  examiners  is  broken 
down  into  subcommittees,  one  for 
each  subject  field.  When  the  exami¬ 
nation  is  completed,  20  sets  of  papers 
are  sent  at  once  to  each  examiner, 
who  reviews  them  quickly.  After  a 
few  days,  the  subcommittees  meet  to 
discuss  which  answers  are  passable, 
and  which  are  to  be  penalized  a  half 
or  full  mi.stake.  Thtm  a  list  is  made 
and  sent  to  the  correctors,  who  mark 
the  papers.  Scores' start  at  ten,  with 
deductions  for  each  mistake.  A  candi¬ 
date  with  no  mark  below  9  is  awarded 
honors.  Cut-off  points  are  determined 
separately  for  each  examination. 


*  TIm  (oUuwinc  UTM  ar*  ialrrchanavaUt  (toachert  ahould  trier  l«  tb*  teat  (bat  they  are  uiing)  i 
(atareet  receivable  or  Aocroed  interrM  cipenee,  lntrre««  payable  or  Accrued  intrreat  eapenac,  a»d 
ftalariea  payatih  or  Aecrwed  aalary  aapenae. 


Othar  Cowntrias 

Denmark,  Germany,  and  Switzer¬ 
land  have  examination  plans,  and  some 
of  the  other  countries  have  them  on  a 
smaller  scale.  TTiese  are  interesting 
enough,  but  they  differ  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Dutch  programs  in  that  they 
are  given  at  the  end  of  an  articled 
apprenticeship- usually  of  two  or  three 
years’  duration— in  office  occupations. 
Those  who  take  the  exams  are  full¬ 
time  employees.  About  95  per  cent  of 
them  pa.ss,  whereas  only  about  half  of 
the  British  and  Dutch  candidates  pass. 
The  latter  are  less  experienced. 

In  these  other  countries,  the  em¬ 
ployer,  in  most  cases,  pays  either  part 
or  all  of  the  examination  fee.  The 
questions  are  set  by  a  committee, 
usually  representing  employers  ant'I 
employees,  and  are  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  apprenticeship  program 


SECTION  2 

For  each  account  below,  determine  whether  the  balance  is  a  debit  or  a  credit.  Write 
in  Dr.  for  debit  and  Cr.  tor  credit.  Then  place  a  (toss  (x)  in  one  of  tlw*  adjoining 
columns  to  show  whether  the  account  title  should  api>ear  on  the  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  or  the  lielance  sheet. 

PAL  Balance 

Ualanct;  Statement  Sheet 


25-26.  Cash  .  . 

27-28.  Interest  Expense . . 

29-30.  Supplies  Expense 
31-32.  Merchandise  Inventory 
33-34.  O.A.B.  Tax  Payable 
35-36.  Accounts  Receivable  ...... 

37-38.  Drawing  Account 
39-40.  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts  . 

41-42.  Interest  Receivable*  . 

43-44.  Sales  Returns  and  Allowances 

45-46.  Sales  I>iscount  . 

47-48.  Salaries  Payable* 

49-50.  Depreciation  Expense 
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CORRECTION 

The  correct  answer  to  question 
12  in  the  Spelling  Test  for  Insur¬ 
ance  Unit,  which  appeared  on  page 
31  of  the  May  issue  of  BEW,  is 
comprehentite,  not  ’’compensa- 
tion,”  as  was  given.. 


as  well  as  the  examinees.  The  papers 
are  graded  by  experts  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  committee.  The  examinations  are 
very  similar  to  job  descriptions,  setting 
out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
specific  jobs  in  specific  business  offices 
in  considerable  detail. 

Europeans  also  use  examinations  ex¬ 
tensively  to  determine  the  educational 
future  of  their  young  people.  Boys 
and  girls  of  about  10  or  11  take  tests 
that  are  presumetl  to  determine  their 
ability  to  succeed  in  various  kinds  of 
educational  programs.  These  produce 
tensions  in  the  students,  as  well  as 
anxiety  in  the  parents.  Officials  seem 
to  have  almost  unlimited  faith  in  the 
results,  but  they  are  forced  to  acknowl- 
t'dge  that  a  few  "cracks’*  are  appearing 
here  and  there. 

Exams  Arm  Popular 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  examination-certificate 
programs  in  Great  Britain  and  Holl¬ 
and  are  obvious: 

•  The  sponsoring  organizations  are 
active  groups,  with  members  who  are 
directly  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  plan.  They  have  a  full-time,  paid 
staff;  their  governing  boards  include 
l)oth  educators  and  businessmen,  as 
well  as  "big  name”  officials. 

•  They  use  awards,  honors,  and 
prizes,  and  pres<*nt  them  in  prestige¬ 
building  ceremonies. 

•  Announcements  are  printed  and 
distributed.  Tliese  include  lists  of 
the  certificates  and  awards  offered 
and  syllabi  of  the  materials  to  lie 
covered  in  the  examinations.  Samples 
of  former  questions  are  available  to 
teachers  and  applicants. 

•  Titles,  honors,  initials  after  one’s 
name,  and  certificates  are  much  sought 
after  in  tho.se  countries.  People  asso¬ 
ciate  them  with  royalty  and  privilege. 
They  bring  added  respect. 

•  Europeans  have  long  relied  on 
examinations,  although  they  appear 
not  to  have  questioned  their  validity. 

•  Employers  have  come  to  rely  on 
the  certificates.  Promotions  are  fre¬ 
quently  affected  by  them,  and  in  some 
of  the  services  they  bring  automatic 
tncreases  in  pay. 

•  The  programs  have  helped  to 
make  training  in  business  subjects 
available  in  the  public  schools,  and 
have  improved  the  rpiality  of  the 
training.  They  have  been  in  operation 
for  a  relatively  long  time,  and  suc¬ 
cess  lias  built  upon  success.  Perhaps 
we  in  America  could  well  afford  to 
study  them  more  closely! 


teaching  aids 


JANE  F«  W  HITE  Georgia  State  Collega  for  Woman,  Mllledgavllla,  Q«. 

For  a  COURSE  in  office  practice,  “job  Instruction  Sheets  for  a 
Course  in  Office  Practice,  Grades  11  and  12”  were  written  by  a  group  of 
teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the  Biu«au  of  Business  and  Distributive 
Education,  State  Education  Department,  Albany,  New  York.  The  course  is 
divided  into  six  units:  typewriting,  voice-writing  machines,  duplicating,  calcu¬ 
lating  and  adding  machines,  filing,  and  office  practice  and  procedures.  Indivi¬ 
dual  copies  will  be  supplied  as  long  as  they  last.  Address  requests  to  Raymond 
F.  Brecker,  58  Carmel  Road,  Buffalo  14,  New  York. 

FOR  A  UNIT  ON  BUDGETING.  An  illustrated  liooklet  on  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar  comes  from  MacFadden  Publications,  Inc.,  205  East  42 
Street,  New  York  17,  New  York.  Single  copies  are  supplied  on  special  re<|uest. 
Have  your  name  placed  on  their  mailing  list  to  receive  Marketing  Memoa, 
which  is  issued  p^odically. 

FOR  THE  CAREER-MINDED  STUDENT.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  offers  various  educational  aids.  If  you  send  for  their  1954-55 
catalog  of  Educational  Aids  for  High  Schools,  you  will  receive  a  cximplete 
description  of  these  materials  and  an  order  blank.  Titles  include  ''Working 
Together,"  “Your  Opportunities  in  Distribution,”  and  "Your  Opportunities  in 
.Management.”  Write:  Education  Department,  2  E.  48  Street,  New  York  City. 

Northwestern  University,  'The  School  of  Commerce,  Wielmldt  Hall,  339 
East  C!hicago  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois,  has  an  excellent  pamphlet  entitled. 
The  Private  Secretary  and  Her  Job.  Single  copies  are  free. 

FOR  THE  BUSINESS-MACHINES  CLASS.  “30  Ways  to  Get  the  Most  from 
Your  Duplicator”  is  an  excellent  supplementary  teaching  aid.  'The  booklet  will 
be  sent  without  charge  from  Gestetner  Duplicator  Corporation,  50  McLean 
Avenue,  Yonkers  5,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  SHORTHAND  CLASS.  Very-long-play  shorthand  practice  rec¬ 
ords,  a  series  comprising  what  is  believed  to  lie  the  longest-playing  records 
prM.sed  commercially,  have  been  introduced  by  Herman  Miller  Dictation 
Rec-ords,  2601  West  Olympic  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  first 
series  of  five  records  covers  60-70,  80-W.  100-110.  120-130,  and  140-150 
warn.  Material  content  is  planned  for  supplementary  sustained  dictation 
practice.  Individually,  the  records  are  priced  at  $3.50;  the  full  set  is  $16.00, 
plus  postage. 

FOR  GENERAL  OEHC'E  INFORMATION.  You  may  receive  any  of  the 
following  four  magazines  by  writing  to  the  addresses  given  here  and  request¬ 
ing  that  your  name  be  placed  on  their  mailing  list.  Th^-  Ball  State  Commerce 
Journal  is  publishcKl  three  times  yearly  by  the  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie.  Indiana.  Dictaphone  Educational 
Forum  comes  from  the  I>ictaphone  Corporation,  Graybar  Building,  420  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York;  it  is  issued  periodicaliy.  OjJ^e  Economist 
is  published  by  Art  Metal  Construction  Company,  Jamestown,  New  York. 
Burroughs  Clearing  House  is  issued  monthly  ^  the  Editorial  and  Business 
Offices,  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

FOR  THE  UNIT  ON  BOOKKEEPING.  “Now  ’They’re  Doing  Bookkeeping 
on  Accounting  Boards’’  appeared  in  the  June,  1953,  issue  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  WoBLD.  If  you  would  like  a  reprint  of  this  article,  write  to  the  Charles 
R.  Hadley  Company,  330  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles  12,  Califor¬ 
nia.  'The  supply  is  limited,  so  only  one  copy  can  be  sent  to  each  person. 
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Supervision  of  Bookkeeping 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

outline  during  the  second  year,  along 
with  the  original  14  experimental 
schools.  During  the  second  year  of 
trial,  a  survey  test  was  again  de¬ 
veloped  and  usetl  in  the  experimental 
and  control  schoob.  More  than  KMK) 
students,  and  48  teachers,  particii)ated 
over  a  two-year  period. 

Supervisory  visits  were  made  to 
each  of  the  experimental  schools  to 
learn  the  reactions  of  the  teachers. 
This  information  suppleiTsented  the 
teachers’  detailed  wnritteii  reports. 
Businessmen  in  the  test-school  areas 
were  very  helpful.  Practical  teaching 
suggestions  from  classroom  teachers 
and  department  chairmen  were  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  final  outline. 

All  concerned  with  the  preparation 
of  the  new  syllabus  were  intent  on 
turning  out  a  teaching  aid  that  would— 

•  Provide  for  varied  teaching  con¬ 
ditions  in  large  and  tmatl  schools  in 
rural  and  urban  sections  of  the  state. 

•  Allow  for  differences  among 
teachers— the  experienced  and  inex¬ 
perienced  in  teaching  and  in  business. 

•  Recognize  differences  among  stu¬ 
dents  by  permitting  some  topics  to  bt* 
taught  at  the  teacher  demonstration 
level,  with  other  topics  optional. 
Laboratory  exercises  and  practice  sets 
with  business  papers  of  varying  de- 
grc'es  of  difficulty  should  be  used  in 
the  same  class  at  the  same  time. 

•  Permit,  but  not  require,  a  change 
of  emphasis  in  teaching  certain  topics. 

•  ErK'ourage,  but  not  dictate,  a 
wide  variety  of  activities. 

•  Permit  extensive  student  partici¬ 
pation. 

•  Provide  for  motivation. 

•  Encourage  the  use  of  proper 
equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies. 

(Note:  Readers  outside  New  York 
State  who  are  interested  in  ordering 
the  bookkeeping  syllabus  should  ad¬ 
dress  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  State 
Education  Department,  Albany  1 , 
New  York.  The  price  is  20  cents.) 


J.  K.  STONER  Star*  Teachers  College.  Indiana,  Pa. 


Determining  the  proper  sales  approach  u  often  like  deckling 

which  approach  to  use  on  the  boss  when  asking  for  a  few  days’  vacation. 
Wliat  has  worked  once  may  backfire  the  next  time.  The  proper  sales  salutation 
is  often  the  subfect  of  too  much  emphasis.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
approach  should  be  friendly,  with  perhaps  a  merchandise  flavor,  and  prefer- 
al»Iy  irK'luding  the  ctistomer’s  name.  However,  actually  to  get  information 
from  the  silent  or  “just  l(K)king’’  customer  can  be  more  of  a  challenge  than 
is  the  selection  of  appropriate  greetings. 


stales,  “I  want  something  that  will  make  a  nice  present.”  You  are  immediately 
faced  with  a  problem  in  sales  diplomacy,  for  your  shop  handles  gifts  for 
babies  and  grandmothers,  for  dogs  and  parakeets.  'They  rangt  in  price  from 
$1  to  $100,  with  price  variations  of  more  than  $20  on  any  one  gift.  You  have 
styles  ranging  from  antique  to  modem,  in  all  sizes  and  colors.  You  have  very 
practical  items  and  others  merely  intended  for  decoration.  The  choice  is  varied. 
The  customer  himself  may  not  even  kruiw  what  he  desires. 


GETTING  INFORMATION  FROM  CUSTOMERS  is  a  technicpie  that  re¬ 
quires  practice.  Train  your  students  by  making  them  state  the  questions  they 
would  ask  of  customers  wl»o  have  entered  the  store  with  the  following  inten¬ 
tions:  A  young  woman  says,  ”1  should  like  to  get  a  present  for  my  child.”  A 
well-dresse<l  man  says,  ”I  should  like  a  gift  for  a  young  woman.”  A  woman 
says,  ”I  should  like  to  get  a  few  party  prizes.”  A  bashful  youth  says,  “I  w^ant 
a  gift  for  a  friend.”  A  child  comes  in  with  her  father  and  says,  “I  want  some¬ 
thing  for  mummy.”  Each  situation  presents  a  different  problem  to  both  the 
customer  and  the  salesperson  who  waits  on  him. 


BEFORE  A  CU.STOMER  CAN  BE  EXPECTED  TO  ENTER  A  STORE,  how¬ 
ever,  l»e  must  lie  interested  by  what  he  will  find  iniide.  The  purpose  of  a  show 
window  (or  a  store  display)  is  to  get  people  to  stop,  to  look,  to  inquire,  and 
finally  to  buy.  Preparing  a  window  display  involves  such  interrelated  factors 
as  balance,  repetition,  emphasis,  form,  and  color.  'Tlie  main  objective  of  each 
of  these  factors  is  to  catch  and  then  to  hold  the  eye  of  the  potential  customer. 
More  specific  principles  are  summarized  in  the  following  list  of  questions: 

Does  the  display  give  the  main  idea?  Is  there  enough  merchandise  to  tell 
the  story?  Did  the  merchant  try  to  put  everything  in  his  store  into  the  win¬ 
dow?  Do  the  the  mass  displays  attrart  attention?  Are  the  displays  tied  up  with 
nationally  advertised  gcxids?  Does  the  window  have  human  interest?  Does  the 
display  suggest  the  use  of  the  merchandise?  Is  the  display  seasonal,  or  do<>s  it 
tie  up  with  local  events?  Is  merchandise  grouped  or  scattered?  Does  the  display 
foctis  the  eyes  on  the  merchandise?  Is  the  display  built  up  or  flat?  Is  the 
window  loo  cniwded  or  too  empty?  Is  the  display  well  lighted?  Is  the  display 


AFTER  YOUR  STUDENTS  UNDERSTAND  THE  PRINCIPLES  of  gfxid 
display,  they  will  he  able  to  make  intelligent  evaluations  of  local  store  win¬ 
dows.  Have  them  select  a  store  window  to  report  on  each  week,  preparing 
a  rough  sketch  of  its  contents  and  a  description  of  the  theme  and  color  scheme. 
It  would  be  appropriate  if  the  instructor  could  arrange  for  each  student  to 
meet  the  store  manager.  Proprietors  will  be  most  co-operative  if  they  know 
the  iMirixise  of  tht'se  weekly  visits— it  will  jx-rk  up  the  window  displays,  too. 
A  number  of  retailing  clas.ses  have  even  built  displays  for  local  merchants 
during  the  school  year. 


To  supplmmont  tho  a$$i$tan€m 
givon  during  tho  vl»it$  to  tho 
schooh  and  to  mako  moro  moon- 
ingful  tho  bookkooping  syllabun, 
tho  gonoral  supervisors— 

•  Ptepare  loan  packets,  bulletins, 
book  lists,  and  suggested  visual  aids. 

•  Correspond  with  teachers  and 
others  regarding  problems  relating  to 
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bookkeeping  courses  and  connected 
matters. 

•  Plan,  hold,  and  participate  in 
conferences,  including  those  called  by 
our  Bureau  (conferences  of  depart¬ 
ment  chainnen,  business  teachers’ 
clinics,  and  beginning  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings),  as  well  as  those  called  by  out¬ 
side  agencies  at  the  local,  state, 
sectional,  and  national  levels. 

•  Take  part  in  surveys  and  research 
affecting  the  bookkeeping  curriculum. 
The  general  supervisors  took  an  active 
part  in  five  major  surveys  in  New 
York  State  in  recent  years,  two  of 
them  in  two  of  the  largest  school  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  state.  (Researchers  in 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  uni¬ 
versities  regularly  request  and  receive 
data  from  the  general  supervisors.) 

•  Work  with  the  committee  of 
teachers  that  prepares  the  Regents 
examinations  for  the  second-year 
bookkeeping  course. 

•  Confer  with  advisory  groups  and 
with  organizations  of  businessmen,  in 
order  to  keep  lKX)kke4‘ping  materials 
up  to  date. 

•  Prepare,  review,  and  collalxirate 
in  the  preparation  of  magazine  and 
yearbook  articles,  teaching  materials 
and  textlxx)ks,  and  the  Bureau’s  lxx>k- 
keeping  publications. 

•  Co-ojjerate  with  the  other  bu¬ 
reaus  and  divisions  in  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  in  such  undertak¬ 
ings  as  the  establishment  of  general 
standards  for  admission  to  first-year 
and  second-year  Bookkeeping  (with 
the  Bureau  of  Guidance),  and  a  joint 
statement  as  to  facilities,  equipment, 
and  room  sizes  for  the  b<x)kkeeping 
classroom  ( with  the  Division  of  Build¬ 
ings  and  Grounds). 

Thm  gmnmral  supmrvltort  of 
buBlno$$  •cfucoflon  roallxm  tho 
magnitudm  of  thmir  task. 

'They  study  the  professional  litera¬ 
ture;  they  visit  schools  in  other  states; 
they  hold  office  in  professional  organi¬ 
zations;  tfiey  le»?ture  and  teach  at 
c'olleges  and  universities;  they  con¬ 
stantly  examine  and  'evaluate  their 
activities  with  a  view  to  improving 
them.  They  Irelieve  their  major  func¬ 
tion  to  be  one  of  human  relations 
and  leadership,  in  which  they  attempt 
to  enc’ourage  creative  activities  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  instill  in  teachers  a 
desire  to  experiment  with  various 
teaching  methods  and  devices,  and 
make  nrore  effective  the  job  of  the 
state’s  teachers,  in  order  that  their 
students  may  profit  from  better  in¬ 
struction. 


shorthand  corner 


JOHN  Mm  GRESS  Hunter  College.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HEN  THESE  WORDS  MEET  YOUR  EYE,  you  shorthand  teachers  may 
have  taken  down  your  “teaching  shingle”  for  the  current  schixil  year 
and  replaced  it  with  a  “gone  for  the  summer”  notice.  More  likely,  however, 
you  are  Ixigged  down  with  papers,  grades,  and  reports,  the  work  re<|uired  of 
all  teachers  l)efore  they  can  call  it  “quits”  for  the  semester. 

But  as  soon  as  the  current  year  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  you  must  think  back 
over  what  you  have  done.  If  you  are  like  me,  your  brow  will  be  a  bit  wrinkled 
as  you  recall  the  many  things  that  you  did  not  do— because  you  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  Ixjcause  you  were  uncertain  how  you  could  have  done  better,  or 
because  you  just  ran  out  of  time  and  were  unable  to  cover  the  many  things 
that  should  be  tauglit  in  the  shorthand  classnxrm. 

MAY  I  SUGGEST  THAT  YOU  RECALL  (while  they’re  still  fresh  in  your 
memory  end  before  you  begin  planning  that  summer  vacation)  s«jme  of  the 
troublesome  spots  of  your  shorthand  teaching.  Take  a  moment  and  think  them 
through.  If  you  feel  1  can  be  of  help  to  you,  feel  free  to  forward  the  real 
“sticklers”  to  me. 

This  column  was  undertaken  fur  the  purpose  of  assisting  you,  the  shorthand 
teacher,  to  cope  with  the  problems  that  you  encounter  when  ttntching  Gregg 
Shorthand  and  allied  secretarial  subjects.  My  advice  has  Ix'en  luised  on  my 
own  classnxim  experiences  as  well  as  the  result  of  first-hand  ex^x^riences  with 
teachers  and  students. 

It  is  my  intention  to  c'ontinue  this  policy  during  the  cx>ming  year  and  to 
analyze  such  practical  classroom  methods  as  may  lx*  more  directly  related  to 
your  immediate  classnxnn  teaching  situation. 

A  NUMBER  OF  SHf)RTHAND  TEACHERS  from  all  over  the  United  .Stales 
have  written  me  notes  conc'erning  the  various  topics  that  have  tx^en  discussed 
in  this  column  for  the  past  nine  months.  Interesting  comments  were  received 
from  such  faraway  places  as  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Bogota,  Colombia. 

It  was  reassuring  to  receive  these  letters,  even  though  many  of  the  shorthand 
teachers  took  exception  to  things  I  had  said.  Such  an  exchange  of  ideas  brings 
the  writer  very  close  to  the  actual  classrtxim  situation,  while  also  providing 
the  progressive  business  teacher  with  an  opixrrtiinity  to  let  off  a  bit  of  steam. 
Such  "steam  letting”  will  be  appreciated  ami  acted  ujxm  by  this  columnist. 

SO  WHY  NOT  TAKE  YOUR  PEN  IN  HAND  and  address  a  note  or  card  to 
me  while  those  uncertainties  are  still  fresh  in  your  mind?  Start  the  ball  rolling. 
Yes;  and  feel  free  to  send  along  any  “tricks  of  the  trade”  that  y(ni  have  hxind 
particularly  helpful.  'They  may  be  of  value  to  our  fellow  "Greggites”  throughout 
the  world. 

Remember  that  your  problems  are  my  business,  and  that  it  is  my  aim  to  be 
of  service  to  you.  Your  shorthand  queries  will  enable  us  to  help  each  other  as 
well  as  young  shorthand  teachers  who  will  lx?  facing  their  first  group  of  future 
secTetaries  come  next  semester. 

ONE  OF  THE  FEATURES  OF  THE  “SHORTHAND  CORNER,"  Ix-ginning 
in  the  September,  1955,  issue,  will  be  a  step-by-step  account  of  my  experiences 
in  teaching  a  beginning  class  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplifie<l.  Tlie  second, 
revised  edition  of  this  text  was  used  by  the  author  this  year  in  his  second- 
semester  cli^  at  Hunter  College.  'The  practk'al  and  simplified  teaching  aids 
that  co-authors  Charles  Zoubek  and  Louis  Leslie  have  injected  into  this  secorxl 
edition  will  be  disetused  thrrroughly. 

Until  next  fall,  however,  try  to  get  away  from  everything.  Relax  and  loosen 
up.  Above  all,  have  an  enjoyable  aixl  profitable  summer  vacation! 


JUNE,  19.55 
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TIPPY 

MAtY  LOUISE  GROSSMAN 


IT  WAS  UNPLEASANT  to  be  hang- 
ing  face  down  trom  a  piece  of  wood. 
Ab  the  most  popular  doll  of  the  year, 
Tippy*  had  been  in  photographic 
stuiUos  before,  but  never  in  such  a 
ridiculous  posKion.  Aside  from*  her 
physical  discmnfurt,  she  suffered  from 
iniured  pride.  And  handmade  rag  dolls 
liave  more  pride  to  infure  than  fac* 
tory*>made,  run-of-the-mill  dollsl 
The  pliotographer,  a  grumpy  little 
nutn,  pinched  and  poked.  He  crum¬ 
pled  Tippy's  dress  with*  his  fingers 
and  pulled  the  ribbon  from  her  pony 
tail,  which  was  badlv  in  need  of  bash¬ 
ing.  Could  he  be  deliberately*  trying 
to  make  her  look  ugly?  She  let  out  a 
voiceless  cry  for  Janet .  .  . 

Tippy  c<^d  remember  coming*  to 
life  in  the  kind  and  capable  hands  of 
Janet,  the  pretty  brunette  who  was 
Girl  Friday  to  Mrs.  Claremont,*  head 
of  Claremont  Associates,  Fasliion  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Someone  (Tippy  supposed 
that  it  was  Janet)  took  her  long,*  cot¬ 
ton-stuffed  body  in  hand  and  applied  a 
sticky  substance  to  her  blank,  ex- 
preuionless  face.  And  suddenly  she* 
had  bright  blue  eyes,  so  she  could 
see  people  working  in  little  cubicles. 
She  felt  self-consc'ious  because  the 
people**  stopped  working  and  left 
their  cubicles  to  state  while  her  mouth 
grew  into  a  mischievous  T)"  and 
freckles  popped  from  the**  tip  of  the 
brush  unto  her  pink  muslin  skin.  Her 
face  on  and  her  personality  complete. 
Tippy  was  propped  up**  on  Janet’s 
desk. 

At  exactly  10:05,  the  president,  Mrs. 
Claremortt,  rang  fur  coffee.  Janet 
brought  half  a  cup*'  of  strong-smelling 
brew  from  the  kitchenette.  Then  she 
tucked  the  doll  Tippy  under  one  arm, 
and  hurried  to  the  executive**  suite. 
On  this  particular  occasion.  Tippy  was 
“stand-in**  for  the  usual  secretarial 
notebook**  and  pen. 

Mrs.  Claremont  sat  trim,  slim,  and 


smiling  behind  lier  modern  desk.  She 
was  wearing  her  ofiBce  uniform,**  a 
basic  tweed  suit  and  simple  cloche- 
type  hat.  She  accepted  th*;  coffee  and 
t>pened  a  folder  of  papers.**  Then  she 
handed  them  to  Janet  and  took  one 
long  look  at  Tippy. 

‘Terrific!’’  Mrs.  Claremont  pro¬ 
nounced.  “Oh,  wonderful!”** 

She  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
preserrtatiun  she  was  giving  Janet  to 
type  contained  her  plans  for  Tippy.** 
She  h<iped  Ihe  doll  vi'ould  be  used  in 
an  advertising  campaign  to  promote 
Daisy  Dresses  for  little  girls.  Tippy,** 
wearing  a  miniature  version  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  dress,  would  be  manufactured 
to  .sell  with  that  dress  in**  sizes  3  to  14. 

Mrs.  Claremont  opened  the  sliding 
doors  of  her  cabinet  and  searched 
through  an  assortment**  of  bright  cot¬ 
ton-fabric  samples.  When  she  with¬ 
drew  her  hand,  it  held  a  small  yellow 
dress  with  the  basting  threads  and 
pins**  still  in  it. 

“And,  Janet,”  she  said,  “please  get 
this  ready  and  dress  the  doll  in  it 
before  our  meeting  with  Mr.  Daisy** 
this  afternoon.”  At  four  o’clock,  Mrs. 
Clarenumt,  Dana  (the  agency’s  dap¬ 
per  art  director),  Janet— and**  Tippy 
—were  off  to  see  the  client,  the  won¬ 
derful  client,  Daisy. 

What  a  shock  J.  Samuo}  Daisy  was 
to**  the  blonde  doll!  They  had  gone 
through  a  series  of  glass  doors  to  reach 
the  final  one  marked  “President,” 
wl»ere  she  faced  up  to**  a  ring  of  chok¬ 
ing  cigar  smoke.  Beyond  this,  she  saw 
Mr.  Daisy’s  potato-shaped  he^,  which 
seemed  too  large  for  his**  body.  H». 
paid  very  little  attention  to  'Tippy, 
addressing  his  gruff  remarks  to  Mrs. 
Claremont’s  tweed  shoulders**  or 
Dana’s  silk  tie.  From  time  to  time  he 
referred  to  the  pages  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  on  his  desk.  He**  repeated  the 
phrases  “cost  money”  and  “make  mon¬ 
ey”  in  distressed  or  greedy  tones,  seem¬ 


ing  unable  to  make  up  lus**  mind 
which  side  of  the  scales  Tippy  would 
tip.  At  last,  he  signed  the  contract. 

Tl»e  doll  remembered  being  terribly 
upset-'*  about  .Mr.  Daisy;  but,  in  the 
days  th  it  nurked  the  opening  of  the 
advertising  campaign.  Tippy  forgot** 
her  fears.  She  was  too  busy  to  think. 

Janet  took  her  creation  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  studio.  Unlike**  the  other 
iHiildings  Tippy  had  seen,  this  one 
liad  an  immense  skylight  across  the 
ceiling  and  rolls  of  paper  backdrops** 
Itanging  from  the  walls.  The  absence 
of  Mrs.  Claremont’s  tweedy  authority 
was  more  than  c’ompensated  for**  by 
the  presence  of  Dana,  who  took  off  his 
jacket  and  became  a  bull  among 
cameras.  As  the  lights  were  being*^ 
moved  into  position,  he  tore  his  hair, 
paced  the  floor,  and  otherwise  demon¬ 
strated  artistic  torments.  When**  the 
photographer,  a  faceless  individual  be- 
riind  a  black  luxxl,  said  “Hold  it!” 
Dana  said  “No,  not  that!” 

Janet®*  stuffed  Tippy’s  dress  into 
shape  with  tissue  paper  while  the  two 
men  went  into  a  huddle.  Then  she 
wirtKl  Tippy’s**  pony  tail  until  it  stotxl 
out  from  her  hat,  pert  and  perky.  Tip¬ 
py  herself  was  propperl  upright  with 
invisible**  cardboard  strips. 

“What  now?"  wondered  Tippy. 
Dana  was  putting  on  his  jacket.  He 
looked  excited. 

“I  have  it!”  he  cried,**  and  ran  out 
of  the  studio  followed  immcxliately  by 
tlie  photographer.  They  were  gone 
only  a  few**  minutes  and  came  back 
with  two  boxes.  Dana  thrust  them  into 
Janet’s  hands.  “They’re  daisies,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “for  Daisy  dresses.”** 

Tippy  watched  with  interest.  She 
had  a  hard  time  connecting  the  cigar¬ 
smoking  J.  Samuel  Daisy  with**  these 
fragile  white  flowers. 

'They  pinned  the  daisies  to  a  field 
of  crumpled  tissue  pap<‘r.  Then  it  was 
Tippy’s  turn  to**  perform.  She  tried 
hard  to  balance  her  stubborn  rag 
body  as  directed;  but,  apparently,  her 
Ijest  efforts  were**  not  enougli.  When 
the  daisies  were  up,  her  hat  fell  down. 
When  her  hat  was  up,  the  daisies 
were  down.  M'hen  the  hat  and  the** 
daisies  were  up,  she  went  down 
altogether. 

Nearly  bursting  a  stitch  at  the  sight 
of  her  frantic  friends.  Tippy  turned** 
comedian.  She  sat  in  the  midst  of  the 
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falling  daisies  and  put  on  a  hammy 
look  of  utter  amazement,**  liardly  no¬ 
ticing  that  the  camera  shutter  finally 
clicked. 

Tippy  didn’t  know  what  the  purpose 
of  this  odd*^  performance  was  until, 
some  weeks  later,  when  Janet  showed 
her  a  copy  of  Trend,  “the  fashion  mag¬ 
azine  for  tots**  to  teens.”  There  she 
was  in  a  full-page  ad,  miraculously 
reproduced,  with  flowers  all  around 
her. 

By  January**  (time  for  spring  on  the 
fashion  calendar)  Tippy  was  ready  to 
be  introduced  to  the  fashion  editors** 
of  magazines  and  newspapers  at  a 
luncheon  at  thf.  Waldorf.  It  was  hoped 
that  they  would  say  something  nice 
about  hei^  in  their  columns.  They  did. 
Later,  Tippy  created  an  even  greater 
sensation  at  a  fashion  show**  given 
annually  for  buyers  of  chil^en’s 
clothes.  Everywhere  she  went.  Tippy 
traveled  by  cab.  She  remembered*^ 
how  surprised  she  was  to  see  herself 


in  the  store  windows  with  plaster  of 
Paris  children— and  even  on**  televi¬ 
sion. 

“You're  famous,”  Janet  had  pro¬ 
nounced  happily.  “People  you  won’t 
even  see  will  be  able  to  look  at**  you 
—millions  of  them.” 

Then  the  initial  excitement  of  her 
campaign  was  over,  and  Janet  settled 
down  to  collect**  press  clippings— al¬ 
ways  an  imiwrtant  measure  of  success 
in  publicity  and  advertising.  She 
tacked  up“  on  the  ofiice  bulletin  board 
the  heavily  inked  headline  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  bade  newspaper;  TIPPY,  BIG 
FOR  HER**  AGE. 

But  Claremont  Associates,  smart  as 
they  were,  failed  to  predict  j.  Samuel 
Daisy’s  reaction  to  the  dolls**  popu¬ 
larity.  He  was  plainly  and  simply  jeal¬ 
ous.  His  dresses,  he  feared,  would 
soon  be  sec'ondary  to  Tippy.**  He  had 
never  really  understood  the  reason  for 
her  creation. 

F'inally  it  happened.  Claremont**  As¬ 


sociates  lost  tlie  Daisy  account.  Tippy 
had  a  funny  feeling  in  the  pit  of  h« 
stomach  where  the  solid**  cotton 
should  have  been.  Janet  explained  why 
Tippy  had  to  go,  as  she  sa^y  wrapped 
her  in  a  box— and  mailed  her  to*’  the 
new  agency. 

Tippy  might  as  well  have  dropped 
olf  the  edge  (rf  the  fashion  world.  Her 
pictures  vanished  from  the**  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Tippy  dolls  were  re¬ 
moved  fnwn  department-store  win¬ 
dows.  N!r.  Daisy’s  displeasure  had 
almost**  ended  her  career,  but  nut 
quitel 

One  morning  Mrs.  (^bremont  rang 
for  her  10:05  coffee. 

“Janet,”  she  cried,  “look’*  at  thisl” 

There  on  page  10  of  Trend  was  Tip¬ 
py,  dropping  from  a  wooden  dress 
hanger  upside  down,  in  tlte  ad  for 
no’*-iron  dresses.  The  caption  under 
the  photograph  read: 

“Why  look  like  an  old  rag  dtiH?” 
(1435) 


JUST  want  to  get  the  facts,  ma’am. 

I  think  one  of  my  fumuest— and 
probably  most  embarrassing— experi¬ 
ences’  occurred  when  I  was  working 
as  secretary  to  the  vice-president  of 
a  bank.  I  was  in  the  safe^-deposit 
vault  one  day  when  the  cnistodian  was 
busy  with  a  customer.  The  mail  boy 
came  down  on  his  usual’  round  to 
c-oUoct  the  outgoing  mail,  and  we 
chatted  for  a  few  minutes. 

Sutldenly  1  noticed  a  row  of*  elec¬ 
trical  push-buttons  on  the  wall  near 
the  custodian’s  desk,  and  I  asked  the 
mail  boy  their  purpose. 

He  said,*  “They  control  the  lights 
in  all  the  little  Ixioths  for  the  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

So,  during  my  wait,  I  began  idly 
punching*  the  buttons  and  watching 
the  lights  go  on  and  off  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  booths. 

Finally,  I  punched  one  button,  but’ 
there  was  no  answering  liglit  in  any 
of  the  booths.  I  realized  that  there 
were  more  buttons  than  booths;  but, 
out  of*  sheer  curiosity,  I  kept  punch¬ 
ing  and  looking  around  to  see  just 
which  light  I  was  turning  on  and  off. 

The*  mail  boy  got  into  the  act,  too, 
and  began  searching  som<!  of  the  ante¬ 
rooms  to  try  to  locate  my  light.  By 
this'*  time,  the  custodian  was  finished 
with  her  customer,  so  I  asked  her 
where  the  light  was  that  corresponded 
with”  that  particular  button,  and  I 
jabbed  it  a  few  tunes  to  illustrate. 

*That  one?”  she  gasped,  and  looked 
horrified. 

Before'*  she  could  explain,  I 
learned  the  reason  for  her  consterna¬ 
tion,  for  down  the  steps  came  five 
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burly  puliciimen  armed'*  with  tommy 
gun.s  and  drawn  revolvers. 

1  had  been  turning  in  the  direct 
burglar  alarm  at  the  police  station!'* 

Should’ve  stood  in  bed.  This  same 
helpful  mail  boy  was  quite  an  active 
member  of  the  Tumverein,  with  espe¬ 
cial  skill'*  on  the  horizontal  bars. 

The  mail  room  was  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  rest  of  the  ofiice,  and 
the  only'*  person  who  could  look  di¬ 
rectly  into  it  was  I,  because  my  desk 
faced  in  that  direction. 

The  handle  of  the'’  duplicating  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  mail  table  were  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  height,  with  a 
passageway  between.’*  And  it  was 
this  young  athlete’s  custom,  once  a 
day,  to  start  from  the  door,  take  a 
flying  leap  through  the  air,  grasp  the’* 
duplicator  handle  with  his  left  hand 
and  the  edge  of  the  table  with  his 
riglit  and  flip  his  fet-t  skyward  to  a 
handstand.*®  He  would  hold  this  po¬ 
sition  for  a  minute  or  so  and  then 
come  down  in  the  same  direction  that 
he  liad  gone*’  up. 

One  day  our  athlete  was  in  the 
midst  of  executing  one  of  these  hand¬ 
stands  when,  around  the  comer  and 
into*-  the  mail  room,  came  the  presi- 


Mail  Boy 

dt-nt  of  the  bank.  I  frantically  waved 
my  arms  to  signal  the  mail  boy,  but 
to**  no  avail. 

The  president  was  a  crusty  little  old 
gentleman.  And  he  sized  up  tlie  situ¬ 
ation  at  a**  glance.  He  stood  a  few 
feet  from  the  mail  boy  and  slowly 
and  delilxTately  weighed  a  letter  on 
the  postage  scale.** 

'The  poor  hoy's  face  became  redder 
and  redder,  and  his  arms  began  shak¬ 
ing.  He  could  not  turn  a  complete  flip 
and  let**  himself  down  in  the  other 
direction  because  the  room  was  not 
long  eiMiugh.  Neither  could  he  go 
back  down  the  way*’  he  had  gone 
up  because  he  would  have  crashed 
down  on  the  president’s  head. 

About  the  time  I  expected  him  to 
oillapse**  into  a  disastrous  heap,  the 
president  concluded  his  weiring  and 
left  the  room  without  a  word. 

He  gave**  lui  indication  of  having 
luiticed  the  athletic  demonstration, 
other  than  a  sly  little  wink  as  he*® 
passed  my  desk.  (602) 
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A  Filing  Program  thaPs  Modem,  Realistic,  Authentic 


TBACHABLB.  Carefully 
Intaaratad  BASIC  TBXT 

A  new  preeenUtion,  in  color,  that  condenwat 
the  baM  of  all  Aling  into  twenty  simplifled 
rulea  . . .  eaaily  understood,  easily  retained. 


PftACTICB  MATBRIALS 

No  fummed  labels  to  stick  on  tabs  ...  mo 
mutilation  of  guides  and  folders  ...  no 
waste!  Your  bargain  buy  in  quality  filing. 


Complete  cycle  of  filing  activities,  from  in¬ 
dexing  to  transferring,  presented  early  in 
the  text . , .  what  an  advantage  for  short- 
course  teaching! 


BaeUSet- 

Complete,  ready-tq-uae  practice  units  in 
/  AlpkabetU  Card  FUUtg 

2  Variadex  Alphabette  Correepondenee 
FUing  IN  FIVE 
AUTHENTIC  COLORS 

J  Numeric  FUing 


Demonetration-eentered  illustrations  .  .  . 
emphasis  on  activity,  not  on  equipment . . . 
more  than  100  iUuetratione  in  this  ISO~page 
text. 


Equal  emphasis  on  filing  in  snull  offices 
and  in  large,  centralised  departments. 

Progreeeive  Filing,  Sixth  Edition  ...  no 
brief,  so  clear,  so  simply  stated . . .  that  it  is 
virtu^ly  self -teaching  I 


Advanced  Set- 

Complete,  ready-to-use  practice  units  iir 
4  Subject  FUing 
i  Geographic  FUing 


■ABV-TO-UBB 
WORKBOOK  BXBRCIBBB 

A  short  course  in  itself . . .  alphabetic  filing 
rules  are  stated  right  in  this  supplementary 
workbook  for  convenient  uae  in  doing  the 
correlated  exercises. 

Miniature  forms  provided  for  putting  the  Miniature  Lettem- 

lUing  rule,  into  effect.  Seventy-five  of  them  .  . .  realiMic  ...  ex- 

pertly  and  authoritatively  prepared  to  aim- 

COMPLSTB  TUCHER'B  «xl  iMmitw.  fo. 


Exercises  in 

«  THplaCheck  AutomatU  FUing 
7  Decimal  Subject  FUing 
t  Soundex  FUing 


Practice  Inetruction  Manmat- 

Stroight-epeaking  student  booklet  of  in¬ 
structions  for  doing  practice  units  and  ex¬ 
ercises  . . .  simply  written  . . .  complete . . . 
explicit 


A  guide  to  all  kinds  of  niing  programs. 

Solutions  to  all « siid  helpful  teach¬ 
ing  suggestions  based  on  clagsrwm  exp«ri- 
ence  in  the  teaching  of  filing . . .  high  school 


Serving  Buetnene  Education  TArsugh  Pubtieking 


\ 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


[>  i  O  P  IJ J 

•  Kayinond  C.  Coodfellow,  for 
twenty-five  years  director  of  business 
education  in  the  city  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  has  announced  his  retirement 
this  nMHith.  A  prolific  author  of  busi¬ 
ness-training  textbooks,  Coodfellow  is 
a  past-president  of  the  Newark  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  the  New  jersey  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers  Ass<K;iation,  and  the 
Eastern  Business  Teachers  Association. 


Coodfellow  became  a  teacher  in 
East  Orange  (New  Jersey)  High 
Sch(M)l  in  1914.  He  was  apiMiinted 


Raymonu  C.  Coodfellow 


.  .  .  thirty-aeven  for  ’Sevcark 

director  of  handwriting  for  the  New¬ 
ark  public  schools  in  1018.  In  addition 
to  his  published  articles  in  profes¬ 
sional  journals,  he  is  the  author  of 
penmaaship  texts,  coauth4)r  of  four 
calculating-machine  training  man¬ 
uals,  coauthor  of  an  instniclion  course 
in  the  use  of  dictation  machines, 
author  of  a  general  business  textUark, 
and  coauthor  of  a  bookkeeping  text. 

Active  in  Rotary  International,  ht* 
was  district  governor  fur  36  clubs  of 
central  New  Jersey.  In  1953  he  was 
in  charge  of  sessions  in  education  at 
the  Council  on  Legislation  for  Rotary 
International,  which  met  in  Paris. 

•  Dr.  Margaret  H.  Ely,  head  of  the 
department  f>f  secretarial  studies. 


Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  C'AjlIege, 
C^amegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh,  was  honored  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  Western  Convention  in 
April.  Morgan  Foose,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  BEA,  presented  !>.  Ely 
with  a  plaque  in  recognition  of  her 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  c^ducation  field.  She  is  the  first 
Pennsylvania  woman  so  honored. 

•  Miss  jane  Whit**,  assist.int  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  adininistrution  at 
Ceorgia  State  College  for  Women  anti 
BEW  columnist,  has  Ik*!*!!  upiminted 
chairman  of  one  of  the  four  national 
projects  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  Miss 
White  is  the  chairman  of  Project  2,  a 
compliation  of  free  and  inexjrensive 
business  education  materials. 

Other  meml)ers  of  her  committee 
are:  Melvin  R.  Sims,  Elmina  Mc- 
Knet'ly,  Benjamin  .  F.  Thomas,  and 
Aloysius  Misko.  'Fhe  proji.ft  should  lx* 
publishetl  by  the  fall  of  1955. 

•  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  retiring  chair¬ 
man  of  business  education  at  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Education, 
was  honored  by  the  schtKirs  alumni 
asMX'iation  on  April  30.  He  received 
a  special  citation  for  his  31  years  of 
service  to  NYU. 

Chairman  of  the  business  etlucation 
department  since  1926,  Dr.  Lomax 
will  retire  in  Augu.st  of  this  year,  but 
will  continue  with  the  sch(M)l  as  an 
instructor  in  special  subj«*cts.  He  will 
}>e  succ-eederl  as  department  chairman 
by  Dr.  Peter  L.  Agnew',  assistant  dean 
of  the  School  of  Eklucation  Summer 
Session  from  1948-1954. 

l>r.  Lomax  rec-eived  the  citation 
from  university’s  vic-e-chaix-ellor  David 
D.  Henry.  Previous  awards  he  has 
received  during  his  car<.*er  iiK’lude  the 
Medallion  of  the  Eastern  Business 
Teachers  Association  (1933),  the 
NYU  Meritorirxjs  Servic-e  Aw’ard 
(1954),  atxl  the  John  Rolx?rt  Cregg 
Award  in  Business  Ediu-atirm  (1954). 

•  Lloyd  E.  Baugham,  head  of  the 
biuiness  education  department  in  the 
Atlanta  Division  of  the  University  id 
Georgia,  has  been  selected  "Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Year"  by  the  Atlanta 
Chapter  irf  the  National  Secretaries 


Ass(x.'iation  for  his  promotion  of  NS.\ 
activities, 

Elach  year  NS  A  members  submit  a 
letter  "analyzing"  their  boss.  This 
year's  winning  letter  on  Baugham  was 
submitted  by  .Mrs.  Minnie  Black,  of 
the  Atlanta  Division. 

•  Charles  E),  Cook,  ilirector  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  for  the  Rochester,  New 
York,  Board  of  Education  during  the 
|.aurt  twenty-nine  years,  will  retire  this 
month.  Supr‘rintendent  Howard  C> 
Seymour  praised  him  fur  having 
"served  the  citizens  of  Rixjhester 
through  their  pupiL  for  47  years  and 
served  them  well,  ,  .  adtling,  "I 
shall  personally  mi.ss  him  as  a  very 
valued  asttHiate." 

During  hiii  tenure  C’lxik  instituteil 
the  office-practice  program  thnmgh- 
mit  the  city’s  secondary  schiads.  He 
also  founded  (in  1940)  the  Adult 
Business  Education  Outer  at  Jeffer¬ 
son  High  Sc‘b<K)l. 

Cook  joined  the  city  school  system 
in  1908  as  a  teacher  of  business  sub¬ 
jects.  He  was  named  liiiMiiess-depart- 


ClIABLU  E.  fkX)K 


.  .  .  jorty-aeven  for  Rochrater 

ment  head  of  West  High  Scliool  in 
1918,  and  Ixx-umc  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  for  the  city  in  1926. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers  .\ssuciatuxi,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  AssiKiaticn,  the  New 
York  State  1'eachers  Assixiation,  and 
the  Rixhester  Teachers  Assrxiation. 
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Fur  ten  yean  he  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Regents  Examiriatkm 
Committee  on  Business  Subjects. 

•  Jane  E.  Clem  has  been  appointed 
foil  professor  of  business  education 
at  Wisconsin  State  College,  White- 
water.  She  is  the  authm  of  Technique 
of  Teaching  Typewriting,  the  second 
edition  of  which  has  |ust  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Cregg  Publishing  Dlvi- 
lion  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 

•  O.  II.  Little  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  business  education 
section  of  the  Mississippi  Education 
Association.  He  is  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  division  of  Mississippi  State 
College.  Elected  vice-president  was 
Frances  Reck,  of  Mississippi  Southern 
Oillege;  secretary-treasurer,  Katherine 
Moak,  of  Picayune. 

•  Dr.  Donald  J,  D.  Mulkeme  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  professoi 
of  business  education  at  New'  York 
State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany. 

•  William  C.  Himstreet  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  Doctor  of  Education  degree 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  His  dissertation,  “A  Study  of 
Husiness  Education  in  the  Public 
Junior  Colleges  of  California,"  was 


WlLLUM  C.  HiMSTKEBT 
.  .  .  Junior  coUege  philowphy 


completed  under  the  direction  of  Al- 
liert  C.  Fries.  It  investigated  the 
philosophical  principles  underlying 
junior  college  business  education. 
Himstreet  is  presently  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  office  administration  at  USC. 

o 

•  Mrs.  Everett  O.  Fenton,  of  Des 
Moines,  has  been  named  1955  Iowa 
Mother  of  the  Year  by  the  Iowa  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  American  Mothers 


f Committee,  liic.  A  graduate  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Fenton 
was  a  high  school  teacher  and  prin¬ 
cipal  for  five  years,  and  later  became 
a  teacher  at  the  American  Institute 
of  Busiitess.  She  has  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Institute  fur  many  years. 
In  1925  she  foimded  Alpha  Iota,  the 
International  Honorary  Business  So¬ 
rority, 

•  Mrs.  Grace  Dufour  Heath  will 
retire  this  month  after  37  years  as  a 
business  educator  at  Sacramento  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  Senior  High  School.  She  has 
lieen  awarded  an  honorary  certificate 
by  the  California  BEA  for  hes*  out- 
Btuiidiiig  service  in  the  business  edu¬ 
cation  field. 

•  Dr.  Parker  Ules,  city  supervisor 
of  business  education  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  has  lieen  elected  president  of 
the  Atlanta  Chapter  of  (he  National 
Office  Management  Association.  He 
assumed  offic<-  June  1st. 

1 

•  Larzette  G.  Hale,  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Husiness 
Education  at  Clark  College,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  has  lK*en  awarded  the  I>x*tor 
of  Philosrtphy  degree  by  the  Sch(M)I  of 
Commerce  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Her  di.ssertation,  "Helationship 


Larzette  G.  Hale 
,  .  .  pricing  produett  properly 


of  Cost  Accounting  Concepts  to  Cor¬ 
porate  Product-line  Analysis  and  Pric¬ 
ing  Policy,"  written  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  John  Currie  Gibson,  considered 
the  manufacturer’s  problem  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  "proper"  price  fur  his 
product. 

Dr.  Hale  is  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Teachers  Assodation, 
United  Busineu  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Anrerican  .Accounting  Associa¬ 


tion,  American  Institute  of  Account¬ 
ants,  and  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority.  She 
is  a  CPA  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 

•  Robert  A.  Nelson,  co-ordinator  of 
business  education  for  Contra  Costa 
Junior  College  District  in  California, 
has  been  appoined  sales  training 
supervisor  of  the  Columbia-Geneva 
Division  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  Prior  to  1950,  when  he 
joined  the  Contra  Costa  district.  Nel¬ 
son  was  state  director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  Utah. 


GROUPS 

•  X’enjer  Dotson,  of  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  elected  president  of  the 

•AVestem  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  convention  in  April, 
held  at  Coronado,  California,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  California  BEA. 
Other  new  officers  are:  vice-president, 
Jesse  R.  Black,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  Provo,  Utah;  treasurer,  Clisby 
Eldlefsen,  Boise  (Idaho)  Junior  Col¬ 
lege;  and  secretary,  IHiillip  Ashworth, 
San  Diego,  California. 

At  the  parallel  meeting  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  BEA,  Ilowbert  Boimett  was 
elected  president  anti  Miss  Mary  Alice 
Wittenberg  vice-president.  Elwood 
Chapman  is  treasurer  and  Jack  Snyder, 
secretary. 

•  Two  Southern  business  education 
associations  have  elected  officers  for 
the  coming  year. 

Alabama:  president.  Dr.  Z.  S.  Dick¬ 
erson,  State  Teachers  College,  Flor¬ 
ence;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Ward,  Mobile;  and  secretar>'-trea.surer, 
Bonnie  Nicholson,  Bessemer. 

Tennessee:  president,  Mrs.  G.  P. 
Robertson,  Jackson;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  William  L.  Merritt,  Jr,,  Mary¬ 
ville;  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Naima  Hulon,  Chattanooga;  and  sec- 
rotary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Wade, 
Middle  Tennessee  State  College,  Mur¬ 
freesboro. 

•  Election  of  officers,  plans  for  a 
September  work  conference,  and  a 
discussion  moderated  by  Joseph  H. 
Young  highlighted  the  annual  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  Florida  BEA,  held  at 
Tampa  in  March. 

"Management  and  its  Relationship 
to  Busiiress  Exiucation  Teachers,"  the 
topic  under  discussion,  emphasia^ed 
the  need  for  co-operation  between 
business  education  teachers  and  na- 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Underwood  typewritert  have  been  standard 
for  teaching  since  the  very  first  days  of  type- 
writer  instruction ...  and  the  beautiful  new 
Underwood  “150”  is  the  best  evert 

Because  of  its  light  touch. ..its  personal 
touch... it  is  easy  for  a  student  to  quickly 
become  proficient  on  this  machine. 

But  in  today's  office,  it  is  also  of  great 
importance  that  a  secretary  be  able  to 
switch  with  equal  skill  from  standard  to 
electric  typing. 


Teach 


your  students  how 
to  typewrite  on  both 
Standard  and  Electric 


Underwoods 


Modern  business  demands 
this  secretarial  versatility 


It  is  easy  for  your  students  to  make  the  con¬ 
version  from  standard  to  electric  typing — 
when  they  use  an  Underwood  Electric. 

The  keyboard  of  the  Underwood  Electric 
is  scientifically  designed  to  reduce  finger 
travel  and  manual  actiVity  ...and  everything 
on  the  keyboard  is  just  where  students  are 
used  to  finding  it. 

Right  from  the  beginning  students  can  do 
more  work  with  less  effort  because  electricity 
does  the  heavy  part  of  the  work.  The  work 
looks  better  because  electrically  controlled 
type  bar  impressions  are  uniform.  And  opera¬ 
tors  can  nutke  as  many  carbons  as  they  need 
with  no  more  effort  than  if  they  were  typing 
just  one  copy. 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION  hew  s-ss  ^ 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y,  " 

Please  have  your  representative  check  with  us  to 
arrange  a  demonstration  of 

Q  The  Underwood  Standard  “150”  Typewriter 
□  The  Underwood  Electric  Typewriter 

Name  of  School . 

My  Name  and  Title . . 

Street  Address . 

City . t . Zone . State . . 


Underwood  Corporation 

Typewriter*  .  .  .  Addins  Machine*  .  .  .  Accounting 
MKhine*... Carbon  Paper... Ribbon*... Punched  Card 
Equipment . . .  Electronic  Computer* 

On#  Pofli  AvSfiua  Underwood  Limited 

Now  Yofli  16,  N.  V.  Toronto  1,  Canada 

Sola*  oad  Sarvfea  fvarywhara 
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tioiial  ur^iizatioiis  such  as  the  ness  Education  Association  elected 

NOMA  and  tlie  NS  A.  The  work  con-  Robert  W.  Sneden  (Davfmport  Insti- 

ference  (set  for  Daytona  Beach,  Sep-  tute.  Grand  Rapids)  to  succeed  Lyle 

tember  23-24)  will  have,  as  consult-  Maxwell  as  president-and  Allan  Bar- 

ant,  Dr.  Vernon  Musselmun,  of  the  ron  (Wyandotte)  to  Mr.  Sneden ’s 

University  of  Kentucky.  The  confer-  former  post  of  first  vice-president.  The 

ence  theme  will  be  “General  Bnsi-  other  officers  were  re-elected  for  an- 

ness."  other  year;  Second  vice-president,  Mrs. 

New  officers  elected  were:  presi-  Cora  Posey  (Port  Huron);  secretary, 

dent,  John  Hudson,  St.  Petersburg;  Frances  Freitch  (Crosse  Pointe);  and 

vii»-president,  James  Baugher,  .Miami;  treasurer.  Loan  W.  Mallory  (Detroit), 

secretary -treasurer,  Leon  Ellis,  Frost¬ 
proof;  and  s<*rgeant-at-arms,  Vernon  *  Helen  Braatz,  of  Fund  du  Lac, 
Hall,  Lakeland.  has  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  btisi- 

ness  section  of  the  Northeastern  Wis- 

•  The  Catholic  B<»hu«  Eklucation  coiuin  Education  Assrteiation.  She  re- 

Association  will  sponsor  a  business  places  Lucile  Osborn,  of  Green  Bay. 

education  conference  at  the  Palmer 

House  in  (Chicago,  August  25-27.  The  •  Two  districts  of  the  Tf*xas  State 
theme  of  (he  conference  will  he  “The-  Teachers  Association  elected  officers 
ology  in  Business  and  Business  Educa-  for  the  coming  year. 
tion.“  Tentatively  scheduled  are  prac-  District  V  ektied  Dr.  Gladys  Bow- 
tical  problems  clinicn  on  shorthuiKl,  man,  Texas  Wesleyan  College,  as 

lMM)kk(Mrping,  ty|x*wTiting,  office  prac-  chairman;  Mrs.  Hazel  Bumgarner, 

(ice,  business  law,  aL*counting,  eco-  Dt'c^atur  Baptist  College,  as  vice-chair- 

nomics,  and  marketing.  Inquiries  may  man,  iTexas  Wesleyan  College,  as 

l)e  addressed  to  Sister  Mary  Digna,  secretary;  and  Sarah  Kerr,  Dallas, 
O.S.F.,  registration  chairman,  Alvemia  treasurer. 

High  ScluHil,  .3901  North  Ridgeway  Elected  chairman  of  l>istric-t  VTII  is 
.4 venue,  Chicago  18.  Bess  M.  Lacy,  of  Carthage.  Vice- 

chairman  is  E.  C.  Pennington,  of 
•  At  its  seventetmth  annual  con-  Gladewater.  Helen  Baker,  of  MTiite 
ference  in  March,  the  Michigan  Busi-  Oak,  is  secretary-treasurer. 


•  The  State  (!!ollege  for  Teachers 
at  Albany,  New  York,  will  conduct  an 
Institute  f«)r  Educational  Secretaries, 
August  1-5.  The  sponsors'  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  include  tlie  National  Asstxria- 
tion  of  Educational  Secretaries  and 
the  New  York  State  Association  for 
Educational  Secretaries.  A  folder  de¬ 
scribing  the  institute  will  be  sent  on 
request.  W  rite:  Dr.  £>onald  J.  D.  Mul- 
keme.  Director  for  the  Institute,  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  New 
York. 


•  Three  p4‘rsonnel  changes  have 
been  made  at  the  Salem  (Massachu¬ 
setts)  Commercial  School.  After  28 
years  as  principal  of  Burdett  C^oilege 
in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  Hayden  R. 
Child  has  lieen  appointed  principal 
and  manager  of  the  Salem  School. 

John  W.  Archibald,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  school  for  a  quarter 
century,  recently  resigned  both  posi¬ 
tions,  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his 
work  as  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Laconia  (New  Hampshire)  Savings 
Rank.  Ralph  A.  Hanna,  dean  of  the 
school  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  Pennsylvania  as 
administrator  at  the  AltiX)na  Sch«x)l 
of  Comnx'rce.  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  in  the  fall. 


•  Informal  discussions  about  the 
problems  of  grading  and  testing  ty{)e- 
writing,  shortliand,  bookkeeping,  and 
general  business  subjects  were  held 
in  April  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Area  Business  Teachers  Conference, 
The  sessions  were  conducted  by  John 
L.  Rowe,  R.  L.  Thistlewaite,  James  L. 
Thomps<>n,  and  Lewis  R.  Toll.  Guest 
speaker  was  Dr,  Elvin  S.  Eyster, 


•  Dr.  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bl(X)msburg  (Pennsylvania) 
State  Teachers  College,  was  honored 
(or  his  outstanding  service  to  business 
educatitm  at  the  annual  conference 
in  April  of  the  ea.stem  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  BEA. 

Tl»e  conference  also  commemorated 
the  college’s  twenty-fifth  year  of  busi- 
iiess  education.  Dr.  Andruss  estab¬ 
lished  the  department  in  1929.  He 
became  president  of  the  college  in 
1939.  Hw  present  head  of  tive  busi¬ 
ness  education  department  is  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Martin. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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William  I.  Ke«d  aixl  Frank  Taylor 
were  chairmen  of  the  conference  pro¬ 
gram.  Clayton  Hinkel  assisted. 

•  The  University  of  Kansas  will 
hold  its  second  one-day  cmiference  in 
business  education  on  October  I, 
1955.  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hicks,  direcvur 
of  the  secretarial  program  at  Ohio 
State  University,  will  speak  on  “Im¬ 
provement  of  Instruction  in  Clerical 
Practic-e,”  Dr.  William  J.  .Masson, 
head  of  business  education  and  ofRce 
management  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  will  di.scuss  “Preparing  Stu¬ 
dents  for  Job  .Adjustment.” 

•  Three  summer  conferenc-es  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  Illinois  and 
the  C'hicago  Area  Business  Education 
Associations.  A  July  11-12  conference 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  under  the  auspic'es  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  IBEA.  Dr.  Arnold 
Condon  is  chairman. 

On  July  21  a  CDuference  will  be 
held  at  Northwestern  University, 
under  the  spon.sorship  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  the  CABEA,  with  I>r.  Russell 
Cansler  as  chairman.  From  August 
14-19  a  summer  conference  (location 
to  \ie  announced  later)  will  l)e  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Co-ordinators  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  and  Office  Occu¬ 
pations,  Chicago.  John  A.  Beaumont 
is  chairman. 

•  San  Franci.sco  State  Caillege  will 
sponsor  a  workshop  f«)r  typewriting 
teachers,  June  20-21.  ('o-ordinators 
of  the  workshop  are  Ann  Brewington, 
Othis  Morgan,  and  Mary  L.  Fkdl. 
Guest  workshop  feaders  will  be  Gloria 
Ik'ufer,  West  Coast  educational  direc¬ 
tor,  International  Business  Machines 
Typewriter  Division;  Stella  Willins, 
1‘ducational  director.  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Ck>mpany;  and  Philip  Pepe, 
manager,  typewriter  educational  serv¬ 
ices,  Remington  Rand. 

One  unit  of  credit  ran  l)e  earned 
by  teachers  or  teacher  trainees  who 
attend.  All  inquiries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  George  Madi.son,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  College,  1000  Holloway 
Avenue,  San  Francisco  27. 

•  The  first  Long  Island  Retailing 
Career  Conference  was  held  at 
Adelphi  College,  Carden  City,  on 
April  25.  The  two-hour  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  talk  by  Nathan  M.  Ohrbach, 
chairnruin  of  the  board  of  Ohrbach’s, 
Inc.,  a  panel  discussion  led  by  six 
pnrminent  Long  Island  retailers,  and 
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a  fashion  show  s|xmsored  by  seven 
local  department  stores. 


I  GENERAL 

•  The  closing  date  fur  nominations 
for  the  1955  John  Robert  Gregg 
Award  in  Business  Education  has  Ix^en 
set  as  June  30,  1955,  I>r.  Heletj 
Reynolds,  chairman  of  th#*  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee  for  the  Award,  has 
annouiiced. 

The  recipient  of  the  award  will  l>e 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
contributions  to  business  cHlucation. 
Possible  areas  of  achiev’ement  are:  con¬ 
tributions  to  teaching— theory,  methcxl 
and  or  classnmm  practice*;  contribu¬ 
tions  to  business  and  industry  of  defi¬ 
nite  significance  for  education;  con¬ 
tributions  to  teaching  methcKlology; 
writing  contributions;  original  rc*search 
or  direction  of  res«‘arch;  organi/iitional 
work;  administration  of  business  cxhi- 
cation  programs  in  schools;  teacher 
cnliication;  etc. 

The  award  consists  of  a  citation  and 
scroll— and  a  cash  gift  of  $5(K)— given 
by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Division. 
McGraw-Hill  B«K)k  Company.  It  is 
prc'sented  each  year  at  the  National 
Business  Teachc*rs  Asscxiation’i  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Tf>ose  who  wish  to 
make  nominations  should  write  to  Dr. 
Reynolds,  for  an  official  nomination 
blank- addrc'ss:  Schexd  of  Education, 
New  York  University,  New  York  Caty. 

•  Lois  Corlx*il  has  lx‘come  the  first 
woman  president  of  Assexiated  Ex¬ 
hibitors  of  the  National  Education 
Asscx'iation.  A  specialist  in  convention 
c'xhibiting,  she  is  the  special  promo¬ 
tions  manager  for  A.  B.  Dick  Com¬ 
pany. 


THE  EASTERN 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Administrative  Positions  avail¬ 
able  at  top  salaries.  Eastern  States, 
New  York  State  and  especially  on 
LONG  ISLAND.  Member  N.A.TA. 

14th  year.  Write  for  Registration  Form. 

XM  fnnrloe  Mlahway 
leekvUU  Cmstoe,  Una  Island.  N.  Y. 


typist^  learning  and 


Here's  whst  Mr*.  Rebecca  Whilluck  of  lame* 
Wood  High  Sehoel  in  Winch>*.*i*r,  Virginia 
*ay*  about  the  l.ibertv  Copyhobicri  “After  ea- 
amining  tha  Gtpyholder  we  have  d*i;idad  to 
purcha**  them  for  the  aehool  typing  room*. 
Plea**  ship  65  Copyholder*.  W«  shall  send 
charir  on  receipt  of  thi*  order.  Thank  you." 

OROIR  NOW  by  MuN  if  net  evaRoWe  frem 
yeur  local  stotiofMf. 

•ANKERS  iOX  COMPANY 

MeSari  *f  (Oartir  iatard  Steraf*  Predetf) 

710  I.  Daarbaia  lOaat  *  Chboga  S,  nbaal* 


SfMrk  up  your  teaching! 

ORDER  ORIGO  FILMS  NOW  FOR 
SUMMER  AND  FAU  SHOWINGS 

Informative,  inapiratlonal  16  mm 
sound  films  correlated  with  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual  Simplified. 

a  For  Toochor  Training 

.  .  .  to  dfmovMtratinff  proper  ahort- 
hand  teaching  taehntquea. 

First  I.ieaaon  (16  min.) 

Typical  Lesson  (17  min.) 

Teaching  Marginal  Remindera 
(10  min.) 

Developing  Shorthand  Speed 
(14  min.) 

e  For  Studant  Training 

.  ,  .  to  ahow  proper  homework  teeh- 
niquea  and  ahorthand  writing  by 
ehamuiona. 

Doing  Homework  I,  (Basic) 

(9  min.) 

Doing  Homawork  II,  Functional 
(9  min.) 

Champions  Write  (16  min,), 
color 

Rental  Feea: 

10  min.  or  leas  —  $2.50  daily; 
$6.00  weekly 

Over  10  min.  —  $3.60  daily; 
$7.00  weekly 

Free:  19-Paga  Catalog  (1966-66) 
listing  over  190  titles  of  rental  mo¬ 
tion  picture  for  business  education. 
To  order  filma  or  aeeure  free  catalog, 
write: 

MISINISS  EDUCATION  FliAIS 

630  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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THI  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  met  thin  pnftident;  Mrs.  Ardath  Stedman,  secretary-historian;  Dr. 
"faring  on  the  campus  of  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  James  Blanford,  treasurer;  .Mina  M.  Johnson,  president; 
Terre  Haute.  Members  of  the  council  are  (Udt  to  right):  Dr.  Marie  Vilhauer,  vice-president;  Lona  Malde,  sludertt 
Dr,  Audrey  Dempsey,  organizer;  Dr.  Paul  P.  Muse,  past-  representative;  and  Willadene  Rominger,  editor. 


camera 


a 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  tv  ere 

feted  recently  by  Facit,  Inc.,  Swedish 
business  machine  distributor.  Above, 
students  watch  Erik  A.  Ohlsson  ( presi¬ 
dent)  demonstrate  the  firm’s  calcula¬ 
tor  at  Sweden  House',  New  York  City. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  of  the 

Eastern  Business  Teachers  Association 
has  selected  Atlantic  City  as  the  site 
of  its  1956  convention.  Officers  of  tlte 
EBTA  are:  (front  row,  to  rigjit) 
Evelyn  R.  Kulp,  secretary;  Harold  E. 
Cowan,  president;  Marion  G.  Cole¬ 
man,  vice-president;  and  Earl  F.  Bock, 
treastirerfjback  row)  Joseph  Gruber, 
Donald  /.  Past,  Helen  J.  K^y,  Sanford 
L.  Fisher,  E.  Duncan  Hyde,  otui  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Gordtm.  hoard  members. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


By  eliminating  all  glare  and  shadow,  old-style  classrooms  are  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  modem  school  theatres  for  the  maximum  use  of  audio-visual  aids.* 
Corrugated  strips  of  translucent  Bakelite  rigid  vinyl  sheet  are  one  method 
of  distnbuting  light  evenly  throughout  the  classroom.  To  demonstrate  advanced 
school  equipment,  a  model  classroom  of  this  type  was  designed  by  A.  J.  Foy 
Gross  and  F.  Irene  Cypher,  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Education, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Education  Association.  They  have 
remodeled  an  old-style  classroom,  which  had  high  ceilings,  exposed  piping 
and  sprinklers,  and  globe  lighting  fixtures  that  produce  eye-fatiguing  glare 
and  shadows  (top  photo/,  ('ompletely  renovated,  the  modernized  cliusruom 
(bottom  photo)  makes  efficient  use  of  modem  equipment  and  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  within  a  more  flexible  floor  plan.  Installed  about  one  and  a  half  feet 
lielow  fluorescent  lights  attached  to  the  ceiling,  these  light-diffusing  slxn'ts 
give  strong,  uniform  illumination  to  all  desk  tops  and  equipment. 


.  .  .  EQUALS  A  THEATRE 


„™:  flash  reading-  1 

Raccoon  Rollick 

ILSII  LIPnNOWIll 

I  HAD  BEEN  VISITING  one  of  our 
neighbors  over  on  the  Cranford 
road  and  decided  to  go  back  to  our 
house'  by  the  short  cut  through  the 
woods.  It  was  qiriet  about  dusk,  and 
I  was  sauntering  he<*dleasly  along 
when,  all  at^  onoe,  I  heard  a  thump 
and  a  squeal.  The  noise  came  from  a 
big  oak  directly  across  the  path.  At 
the  instant  I  looked*  up,  a  tiny  coon 
face  appeared  in  the  hollow  of  thi* 
tree. 

Tliis  tree  was  evidently  the  home 
of  a  family*  of  coons.  I  wondere<l 
why  I  had  never  before  enoounteretl 
them  anywhere  in  our  vicinity.  Tak¬ 
ing*  up  my  position  on  the  moss  under 
a  big  elm,  I  awaited  developments. 

Prestmtly,  four  faces  filled*  the 
hollow.  Tire  little  fellows  nudged 
and  jostled  each  other  to  get  a  better 
look  at  the  outside  world.  Finally,^ 
the  bravest  came  out  of  the  hollow 
and  started  backwards  down  the  tree. 
The  rest  watched  his  progress  anxious¬ 
ly;  then,*  after  a  naoment's  hesita¬ 
tion,  they  all  followed,  slipping  and 
sliding  down.  Occasionally  one  of  them 
would'*  stop  to  see  how  much  farther 
,.he  had  to  go. 

Their  exit  aroused  the  mother,  wIh) 
had  been  taking  a  sun  bath  on'*  a 
branch  a  short  distance  away,  her 
hind  feet  tucked  under  her  and  her 
pointed  chin  pressed  agairut  the  warm 
bark.  When  the"  last  of  her  babies 
was  almost  to  the  ground,  she  got  up 
and  scampered  confidently  down  the 
tnmk,  headfirst. 

After'*  playing  around  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tree  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
coon  family  sallied  off  toward  the 
brook'*  that  flows  nearby.  This  trip, 
a  total  of  only  twenty  yards,  was  in- 
termpted  by  innumerable  detours,'* 
when  one  and  tlien  another  would 
dart  off  to  paw  at  some  dead  leaves 
or  pine  nettles  and  the  rest  would 
rush  after  the'*  truant  to  see  what  was 
of  iftterest.  Twice,  two  of  them  paused 
to  wrestle  a  bit,  with  enthusisMtic 
lunges.'* 

Once  at  the  brook,  the  family  pad¬ 
dled  around  for  a  while.  Then,  climb¬ 
ing  a  log  that  had  fallen  across  the 
stream,'*  they  frolicked  bock  and 
forth  just  above  the  water. 

At  last,  one  of  tlie  more  adventur¬ 
ous  cf)ons  went  clear  to  the  other*  • 
side  of  the  stream.  The  others  scon 
followed;  and,  together,  they  disap¬ 
peared,  single  file,  into  the  dark  under¬ 
growth*'*  br>ond,  leaving  me  to  re¬ 
sume  my  homeward  w.-ty,  eager  to 
tell  Mot^*r  of  my  experiences.  ^399) 
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Adv«rtis«rt 


NEW  BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT 


Bankers  Box  Co, 


Th«  Pop*r  Cwtt«r  Tbot  Ccm  N«v«r  Cwt  Yo«r  Fing«rf 

Even  young  cliil-  IjlMIIIIIIIII 

dreti  can  use  the 
Sa£e>T  Paper  Cutter 
marMifactured  by  the 
Hectographia  Corpo- 
]]0  Weft  17 
.Street,  New  York  11, 

The  cutter  features  ■ 

an  exclusive  "Hidden  i 

Blade”  cutting  edge, 
a  concealed  Schick  H 

Injector  razor  blade  - 
fhut  cannot  touch  any-  j 

thing  except  tlie  ma- 
terial  being  cut.  - 

Other  features:  a 
unU|ue  "see-thru”  cut- 
ting  channel  pennits 
cutting  on  pre-marked  lines;  a  plas- 


Burroughs  Corp . 

Business  Education  Films 


Cover  3 


Carter’s  Ink  Co. 


Eastern  Teachers  Agency 
Esterbrook  Pen  Co, 


Cover  4 


Faber-Castell,  A.  W.,  Pencil  Co.  8 


Friden  Calculating  Machine  Co.  1 
Gregg  Publishing  Division  . .  40 


Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.  9 


Royal  Typewriter  Co, 


an  inch  on  the  reverse  side,  for  life¬ 
time  wear.  The  cutter  is  made  in  sizes 
12.  15,  18,  and  24  inches.  The  cut¬ 
ting  table  is  ruled  in  H-inch  grids. 


tic  guide  bur  adjusts  to  any  size 
or  angle;  and  a  transparent  plastic 
ruler  is  silk-screened  in  sixteenths  of 


Smith-Corona  Inc. 


Cover  2 


Underw(X)d  Corp, 


D«ak  WobbI*  Diaopp^ors 

An  adjustable  desk  stabilizer  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  desk  wobble  has 
l)een  announced  by  Underwcxxl  Cor¬ 
poration,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
16.  The  stabilizer  is  installed  by 
means  of  an  automatic  self-locking 


liquid  graphite  pencil,  which  writes 
an  erasable  lead  line  but  will  not 
break  its  point  or  require  resliarpening. 

The  company  Ims  completely  dis¬ 
continued  its  manufacture  of  mechan¬ 
ical  pencils  in  favor  of  the  LLP,  which 
will  write  six  times  as  long  (on  a  single 
capsule)  as  the  old-style  pencil. 

Plostic  Carbon  ■Rsbon 

A  new  acetate  film  tyi>ewriter  rib¬ 
bon,  suitable  for  general  correspond¬ 
ence  as  well  as  for  photo-offset  repro¬ 
duction,  is  announced  by  the 
Rochester  Ribixm  &  Carbon  Company, 
Inc,,  Rochester,  New  Y(»rk. 

The  new  ribbon,  “Polycar,”  njport- 
edly  produces  a  sharper  impnmsion 
than  es’en  carbon  paper  riblx)ns  and  is 
almost  smudge-pnmf.  Its  unusual 
strength  makes  it  nearly  unbreakable 
in  use.  Over  a  third  more  ribbon  can 
l)e  spooled  onto  a  reel.  Samples  may 
be  secured  from  the  manufacturer,  at 
20  Greenleaf  Street,  Box  1212, 
Rochest<*r  3,  New  York. 

Naw  Products  in  Briof 

•  The  Oil  Mate,  a  leakpr(X)f,  pen- 
$ize  lubricator,  clips  into  the  pocket. 
It  is  marketed  by  Gray’s  Limit^,  215 
West  7  Street,  Los  Angeles  14. 

•  May  Engineering  Company,  ^5 
Lankershim  Boulevard,  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  California,  makes  a  “Mark-N- 
Count,”  which  stamps  and  auto¬ 
matically  counts  items.  Faster  than 
penal  models,  it  sells  for  $49.50  net. 


Th«  Trav0l«rs  and  fh« 
Plan*  Tr*0 

The  hot  noontide  sun  drove  two 
tired  travelers  to  rest  under  the  cool 
shadjC  of  a  nearby  plane  tree.  As  they 
lay  ^ere'  idly  looking  up  at  the  tree, 
one  said  to  the  other,  “CM  what  use  is 
this  tree  to  man?  It  has  no  beauty, 
arid*  it  bears  no  fruit  or  nuts.” 

But  a  bird  sitting  on  a  limb  of  the 
tree  answered  them,  "Ungrateful  men! 
At  the  very*  moment  you  are  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  the  shade  from  this  tree, 
you  call  it  of  no  usel” 

(“How  sharper  than  a*  serpent^s 
tooth  R  is  to  have  a  thankless  child.”) 
(88) 

— Adaptttl  from  Aesop’s  Fables 


By  the  Way 

Ralph  Waldo  Elmerson  tells  us, 
“Finish  every  day  and  be  done  with 
it.  You  have  dune  what  you  could. 
Some  blunders'  and  absurdities,  no 
doubt,  crept  in;  forget  them  as  soon 
as  you  can.  Tomorrow  is  a  new  day; 
begin  it  well^  and  serenely,  and  with 
too  hifdi  a  spirit  to  be  encumbered 
with  your  old  nonsense.  This  day  is 
all  that  is  good*  and  fair.  It  is  too  diear, 
with  its  hopes  and  invitations,  to  waste 
a  moment  on  the  yesterdays.”  (77) 


mechanism  that  has  finger-tip  release. 
It  t^xtends  from  17  to  31  inches  and 
can  be  telescoped  to  fit  in  any  desk 


drawer.  The  stabilizer  retails  for  $4.95. 

Ravokitiofi  in  PoskII  Work! 

TT>e  Parker  Pen  C^ompany,  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wisconsin,  has  anruninoed  the 
Irst  major  improvement  in  the  lead” 
pencil  in  200  years.  The  LLP  is  a 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Because  business  ueeds  operators  for  these  luactiiues 


GRADUATES  TRAINED  ON  DURROUGHS 
CAN  FIND  JOBS  QUICKLY 


For  any  school  with  business  machine  classes, 
that  headline  statement  is  mighty  imp>ortant. 

First  of  all,  it’s  a  fact.  In  thousands  of  com¬ 
panies  using  Burroughs  machines,  the  men 
who  do  the  hiring  have  a  definite  preference 
for  Burroughs-trained 
operators.  And  second, 
it’s  a  tip-off  that  when 
you  train  your  students 
the  Burroughs  way  you 
make  it  easier  for  them 
to  find  good  jobs. 

You  make  it  easy  for  your  school,  too.  Easy 
to  teach.  Burroughs  machines  are  so  simple 
in  design,  so  highly  automatic,  and  so  easy  to 
use,  that  students  like  them.  What’s  more, 
they’re  so  durably  built  that  you’ll  get  more 
use  out  of  them— with  remarkably  low  main¬ 
tenance  cost. 


To  do  yourself,  your 
school  and  students  a 
favor,  call  your  nearest 
Burroughs  office  for  full 
information.  Or  write 
to  the  address  below. 


TRAINING  AIDS  AVAILABLE 

Burrouglbs  has  prepared  many  helpful  train¬ 
ing  aids,  based  on  long  ex()erience  with  office 
methods  and  procedures,  to  assist  teachers  in 
planning  instruction  courses. 

Burroughs  textbooks,*  practice  work  forms, 
and  other  materials  are  available  to  both 
public  and  private  schools.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  call  your  local  Burroughs  representa¬ 
tive,  or  write  direct  to  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


.'i- 


Burroughs 
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Clot*  A 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 


School 


Toochor 


First  Friz#  North  SoNm  High  School 


Solom,  Or*. 


Martha  J.  Pinton 


Buckhonnon-Upthur  High 
School,  T*nn«rton  Division 


Buclchonnon,  W.  Vo. 


Socond  Friz* 

Clott  B 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 


First  Friz*  John  Carroll  High  School 


Birmingham,  Ala. 


S*cond  Friz*  St.  Jotoph  High  School 


Lowell,  Mott. 


Sitter  Soint-Matthieu 


Class  A 

COLLEGIATf  DIVISION 


First  Friz*  Spartanburg  Junior  Colleg*  Spartanburg,  S.  C 
Keystone  Junior  Colleg*  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Woodbury  College  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Mrs.  Dorcas  S.  Waugh 

Anna  Barbara  Frederick 
Mr.  Mack  Landar 


Second  Friz* 
(tie) 


Clast  B 
COLLEGIATE  DIVISION 


Denver,  Colo. 


First  Friz*  Emily  Griffith 

Opportunity  School 

Second  Friz*  Mary  Dalton  Frye 

Private  Secretarial  School 


Lois  M.  Mergelman 


Abingdon,  Va. 


Mary  Dalton  Frye 


PRIZE 

WINNING  CLASSES 
IN  THE  1954-19S5 


The  (‘onteitt  judgen  have  named  these  nine  as  the 
nation’s  best  shorthand  classes.  Congratulations  on 
your  proficiency  in  Gregg  writing. 

A  new  contest  to  determine  the  best  classes  for  1955- 
1956  will  be  announc'ed  by  Esterbrook  this  fall.  Watch 
for  the  announcement  in  the  Elsterbrook  advertisements 
in  this  magazine.  Or  write  to  the  Gregg  Contest  Manager, 
care  of  The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  Camden  1,  New 
Jersey,  for  romplete  details  and  entry  blank. 


TIig  Gfgg-Approvd  Fountain  Pmn 
with  tho  Imtantly  Ronowablo  Point 
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